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This is the Fashionable 


TUSCAN NET 


(Trade Mark Reg.) 


A Trade-Marked Quaker Curtain 


INCE Tuscan Net has become one of the most fashion-, 
able of window coverings, some people have carelessly 
classed all coarse mesh curtainings under that name. 


The Quaker Lace Company, having a reputation to keep 
up, feels that it cannot afford to allow poor yarn 2-ply fab- 
rics to pass under its trade-marked name of Tuscan. 


The genuine Tuscan Net is a novel weave of 3-ply long 
staple yarn. 


Other Quaker originations are Filet Grandee, Shantung 
Net and Casement Craft Lace. 


Booklets That Give You Ideas 
The illustrations show one pattern of Tuscan Net. 
“Eleven Tuscan Net Patterns, Illustrated,’’ also our 
booklet ‘Concerning Window Draperies,”’ will be sent 
free if you mention the name of the best retailer 
handling window draperies in your city or shopping 
center Otherwise enclose 10 cents in stamps. 


QUAKER LACE COMPANY 


Mills: Philadelphia, Pa. 
Wholesale Salesrooms: 











890 Broadway, New York 


To the left is shown a 
window in the home of Mrs. 
G. Maurice Heckscher. 

To the right is a ete 
in the apartment ss 
Mac Maren. ee A ore @ 

Be “ts Deh seere’ 
made ® fgt SMids*, Margaret 
Wilson, daughter of Ex- 


President Wilsones, ° © © « 


These photographs, hose 


a few distinctiv® ways me 
which Tuscan Nef ha’ been 
used by prominent people.. 
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5 tee subject of interior furnishings is getting 
to be a pretty big subject and fast growing. 
Thousands of men and women are writing about 
it—in newspapers, 

Intensive Interest books and booklets. Thousands 


magazines, 


in Interior 
Decoration 


of people are posing as authori- 
ties. The public is taking the 
matter very seriously. Over 
two hundred people are getting the benefit of 
Prof. Fiske Kimball’s lectures at the Metropoli- 
tan Museum, and if the professional men, the 
men in dry goods stores, decorative salesmen and 
contract men wish to meet the public on equal 
terms they, also, will have to do some studying. 

There is one wholesale firm in New York 
that gives lectures every week to their employees, 
but the average wholesaler doesn’t take to the 
subject with any degree of cordiality. As a 
result these consumer classes are getting a better 
knowledge and grasp on the subject than the 
men in the business. 





TABLE OF CONTENTS on last right-hand text page. 


MAN named Arthur Nash, a Cincinnati 

clothing maker, in 1919 employed 26 men 

and was doing a very small business. He was 

discouraged with the outlook and 

A Successful was ready to quit. He called his 

Cooperative people together and explained the 

Scheme situation. He told them he couldn’t 

afford to pay them regular wages 

but he would take them all in as partners on a 
co-operative scheme. 

We have heard of these co-operative schemes 
before. Frequently they have been tried and are 
found wanting for lack of some necessary 
fundamental. 

But Mr. Nash’s idea worked out. In 1919 
he employed 26 men; today he is employing over 
2,000. 

There are no time clocks in the Nash fac- 
tory. They have never had any labor troubles. 
They have a board of directors made up by the 
men themselves and as all of them get an interest 
in the profits, they shake out the drones like sand 
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through a sieve, only the real workers remain. 

Every man is watchful of his neighbor and 
sees to it that he gets all the production possible 
out of his day’s work. In two years, Mr. Nash 
built up from a little business of $100,000 a year, 
a business which in October last alone was over 
half a million. 

It is estimated that this year it will reach in 
the neighborhood of $4,000,000, which is going 
some when you consider what it was in 1919. — 


ig 1910, the writer started a tempest in a tea- 
pot at a meeting of the Illuminating Engineer- 
ing Society. He called attention to the fact that 

while they were technically 
Lighting Engineers educated, serious minded and 
Consider efficient, the illuminating en- 
Esthetic Lighting gineers never considered Es- 

theticism as a factor in good 
lighting, but-gave all of their energies to Intensity 
and Volume. He laid particular stress upon the 
public interest in the beauty of lighting as exem- 
plified in the stage production of “The Harvest 
Moon.” 

But the paper was received with scanty 
enthusiasm and only through the support of a 
small coterie of men like Macbeth and Jones, 
was it finally printed and distributed, and the 
subject agitated. 

The professional engineer had no vision, 
notwithstanding that at that very time and ever 
since, esthetic lighting has grown through the 
activities of the lamp trade into a tremendous 
furnishing business, because lighting really is an 
accessory to good furnishing. 

So, it is interesting to note that on January 
11th, 1923, the Illuminating Engineering Society 
again had a meeting and this time all the papers 
of the evening were contributed by men who 
talked esthetic lighting. Louis Hartmann, light- 
ing engineer for the David Belasco productions ; 
Samuel Rothapfel, managing director of the 
Capitol Theatre; and Eugene Braun, lighting 
engineer for Morris Gest, presented papers. 

Which would indicate that the illuminating 
engineers are experiencing a change of heart ; and 
we are glad to see that they are willing to sit at 
the font of knowledge and hark to the wise words 
of the man theatrical for, after all, good lighting 
doesn’t mean glare. The light that comes with 
sunrise and sunset is not always beautiful by 
reason of the illumination so much as by the 
shadows. The theatrical man is presenting 
charming effects to millions of people a day and 


many of these people are finding means for intro- 
ducing them in a modified form, into their homes. 





UPHOLSTERY ASSN.’S NEW OFFICERS. 


AN THE annual business meeting of the Uphols- 
tery Association of America, Inc., held on 
the evening of December 19th, the entire list of 
nominations offered by the nominating committee 
and embodied in the printed ballot that had been 
mailed to the members was unanimously ap- 
proved. The officers thus chosen for the year 
are as follows: 

President, Norman Findlay; Vice president, 
Thos. F. Gurry, Jr.; Treasurer, Martin B. 
Fowler; Secretary, Joseph A. Blankemeyer. 

Four new members are elected to the Board 
of Governors each year to take the place of four 
whose terms expire. The four chosen this year 
are as follows: D. M. Fernandes, Harry B. Hall, 
Walter E. Rosenthal and Henry Jung. 

Membership Committee: George B. Douglas, 
Joseph E. Cavanagh, James Munro, Henry Jung, 
Sam Ward, R. T. Montague, H. G. Meyer, James 
Kurnicki, Arthur Moebius, Edward J. Burke. 

The election which took place at Billy the 
Oysterman’s, was followed by a beef-steak dinner 
and smoker. 





E. RIES & CO. RETIRE FROM BUSINESS. 

5 em announcement that the firm of E. Ries & 
Co. were retiring from business on December 

3lst was received with considerable surprise. 

The original business founded by the late 
Elias Ries, began in Dayton, Ohio, some forty 
years ago under the firm name of Welcker & 
Ries, subsequently moving to St. Louis and 
finally to New York. 

In 1892, with Mr. Welcker’s retirement, the 
firm name was changed to E. Ries & Co., the 
firm being composed of Elias Ries and his sons, 
Carl.-and Hugo. After the death of the father in 
July, 1907 the firm was incorporated, carrying on 
an importing and jobbing business in lace cur- 
tains as well as a manufacturing business, thus 
with the discontinuance of the firm there passes 
for the present, a name associated with the lace 
curtain industry for nearly half a century. 

The firm’s interests have been entirely dis- 
posed of and the final affairs of the corporation 
are being rapidly wound up. The officers of the 
late company, Carl Ries, Hugo Ries and J. 
Mitchell, have at the present writing made no 
announcement of plans for the future. 
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By Louis HartMANN, Lighting Engineer for David Belasco. 


The Following Paper will be of Interest not only to Decorators who wish to Secure Effective 
Lighting Features in Hotels, Clubs, etc., but also to Window Display Studios and Decorative Shops 


E ALL know that there are numerous pos- 

sibilities in the field of lighting, but I am 
going to say a few words about the part of it 
that I know best and love best—the art of lighting 
in the theatre. 

... It was not until 1 came to work for 
David Belasco that I awoke to the realization of 
what light means to the stage, how valuable it is, 
and how much it assists the drama... . 

When we speak of light in the commercial 
field, it is generally treated as a slide rule propo- 
sition; it resolves itself into a thing of mathe- 
matics; of course there are some exceptions to 
this, but I mean in general. There are several 
well known systems which have proved success- 
ful, their application being a product of well 
worked. out formulas. In theatre lighting we 
have no formula: it is replaced by a truism that 
can be expressed in one sentence: “Love your 
work.” . . . Stage lighting cannot be treated as 
a subject by itself; it is but a component part of 
a structure and of itself has no value. But if the 
play and its accessories are well conceived, proper 
lighting is a matter of great importance as it 
practically creates the atmosphere for the scenes. 
To obtain the best results, the lights require 


intelligent handling and good electrical equ'p-. 


ment. It is very essential to have smooth-work- 


ing dimmers and a sufficient number of them, so 
each lamp or unit of lamps may be controlled 
separately. This is the only way by which the 
proper balance of light can be maintained ; with- 
out this balance, the lighting looks just what it is, 
a number of separate units throwing blotches of 
light, creating bad shadows and sharp contrasts. 
If the proper equipment is not available, it is bet- 
ter to light a scene with the foots and borders 
than to try to use paraphernalia which cannot be 
fully controlled. The lights when badly handled 


only tend to draw the attention of the audience 
and detract from the effect the player is trying 
to create. Everything on the stage can be done 
in so many different ways: and it is ‘far better to 
do it in a simple manner than to spoil it by an 
elaborate attempt which cannot be carried out. ... 
Foot lights are very necessary and essential 
when properly installed, but in most instances 
they are badly planned; some are not hooded at 
all, while others have one row under the hood 
(generally the colors), and the white row is either 
half way under the hood or entirely outside of it. 
For dramatic productions no light from the foots 
should strike the procenium—much less light the 
procenium ; when properly installed, the audience 
should not be aware of their existence. The light 
from the foots should be so directed that it does 
not strike the ceiling of the setting. For this 
purpose I have found reflectors very efficient. 
There are several types which serve this purpose, 
and by painting parts of the reflector black, I 
have been able to place the light about where I 
wanted it. In most instances I have found the 
G. 18% twenty-five Watt lamp sufficient light for 
the foots when used in a scoopette reflector. For 
a ceiling strip, I use the same reflector and lamp, 
fixed in a special strip. This may be tilted at any 
angle, takes up very little room, and does not 
throw the light on the ceiling. The ceiling gets 
all the illumination it requires from natural re- 
flection. All scenes to be effective require light 
and shade. By using merely foots and ceiling 
strips, the scenes are flat, there being no contrast. 
Baby lenses have made it possible to get this 
contrast in interiors. This form of lighting was 
worked out in the Belasco Theatre and used for 
the first time in Mr. Warfield’s play “The Music 
Master.” One of the scenes where this was espe- 
cially effective was where Von Barwig holds up 
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the lighted lamp to see Helen’s face. I'll never 
forget the many times Mr. Warfield lifted up 
that lamp during rehearsals while we struggled 
to bring up the babies at the right time. For 
these baby lenses, I found a concentrated fila- 
ment lamp put on the market for use in small 
stereopticons for the home. It was rated a 50 
C.P. I built a housing for it, fitted it with a 
5-in. x 9-in. focus lense; and to control it, I used 
a small dimmer having 14 steps. We called it a 
baby lense, and this name has stuck to it. There 
are thousands of them in use today. Of course 
their candle power has been increased. We have 
them in hoods of different shapes using from a 
1¥%-in. lens to a 5-in. lens and ranging from 
50 Watt to 1,000 Watts. We set them behind 
the drapery and up and down the sides of the 
scene on special frames and brackets, each one 
controlled by a separate dimmer operated by men 
who are trained for weeks to handle them. On 
the front of the balcony we have reflectors in 
special housings, also in separate dimmers. In 
this way we get the light from all angles, and 
when it is balanced by proper dimmer regulation, 
almost any effect may be obtained with this out- 
fit. I have found reflex glass a very effective 
medium for softening the light. I use it on both 
reflectors and lenses. .. . 

In'the theatre you need things quickly. In 
some of Mr. Belasco’s plays we discarded the foot 
lights entirely. “Peter Grimm” was lighted from 
over-head by strips and babies. Nine men were 
rehearsed for two weeks and then it took six 
weeks on the road before it was finally perfected. 
“Marie Odile” was also lighted without foots. 
The scene of this play was laid in a Convent. The 
effect of the light was as though it came through 
a large Gothic opening over the door. Foots 
would have ruined the atmosphere of this scene. 
Whatever Mr. Belasco has tried in this line, has 
been for the purpose of obtaining atmosphere for 
the play. Nothing is done in haphazard fashion; 
everything is the outcome of a preconceived plan. 
The original idea is worked on and experimented 
with until the best result has been obtained. The 
results are not always satisfactory to him, but if 
they do not come up to his expectations, it is the 
fault of a condition that cannot be remedied. 
You cannot always have perfection in all things 
on a stage, as there are numerous obstacles which 
present themselves. In planning a production, 
the first details are worked out from the models 
which are made to a scale of ™%4-in. to the foot. 








The artist tries to make his scenes as effective 
as possible and where there are several of these 
scenes in a production, the working room on the 
stage is very cramped. This is one of the reasons 
why the lights can not always be placed where 
they will give the best effect. The only thing to 
do in a case of this kind. is to take the available 
space and experiment until you have obtained the 
best results you can get under these conditions. . . 

Another difficulty experienced today lies in 
the color values. It is almost impossible to 
obtain pure color, either in the pigments used on 
the scenery or in the gelatines used on the lamps. 
The colors used on the scenery are dull and life- 
less. When a color should be vibrant, it is flat 
and dirty looking. This is caused to some extent 
by the fire proofing solution, which contains 
ammonia, an alkali ruinous to certain colors. . 

To light a scene where the lights remain sta- 
tionary during an entire act is simple when com- 
pared with an act that has several changes of 
eR ase 

Imagination is the theory of the theatre. 
People do not come to the theatre to see reality. 
On the stage you must exaggerate to be con- 
vincing. The public comes to the theatre to be 
fooled, but there is a vast difference between 
fooling an audience and insulting its intelligence. 
Use your imagination, but be logical. In other 
words, you must make the audience see things 
as you want it to see them, and if your imagina- 
tion is great enough, you can convey any mood 
and make it felt... . 

Good apparatus should be simple, the sim- 
pler the better. The easier it is to handle, the 
less time is consumed in getting results. . . . In 
placing the lighting equipment, it is well to have 
enough apparatus to be able to put in every con- 
ceivable place where a light could be used—hav- 
ing it wired and connected to the switch-board. 
If it is not used it can be taken down, but if used, 
the time saved is valuable. As I have said, there 
are untold possibilities in the field of lighting, and 
not only in the theatre but everywhere. To real- 
ize this you have but to look at the number of 
stores where they make use of colored light in 
the windows, projected either by lenses or re- 
flectors. This is an idea borrowed from the 
theatre. This is one of the reasons why I believe 
that what is done in the theatre can have a pow- 
erful influence by stimulating the imagination— 
thus creating a sense of the idealistic and apply- 
ing it to the commonplace. 
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LOUNGE IN A BUFFALO CLUB 


In this, the Saturn Club, the spirit of the Tudor period is carried out in the decoration. Many of the drapery 
fabrics were from the stock of Stroheim & Romann and furniture from the Orsenigo Co., Inc. is distributed 
throughout the building. 
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THE GRILL IN THE SATURN CLUB 


\ description of this club was given in our December issue. See also page 65 of this issue. 
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SIMPLE question is propounded in the 

caption of this article—simple in its glib 
phraseology, but by no means simple to answer 
in definitive form. 

What is a buyer? Is he a merchant, a pro- 
moter, a manager, a governor, a salesman, an 
executive dummy? What? 

Is he one, some, or all of these things? 

Does he serve a useful and indispensable 
purpose, or is he merely a vehicle through which 
the policy of a merchandising enterprise is 
expressed in terms of purchase and resale? 

Ask any real buyer to describe his functions 
and he will very quickly dem- 
onstrate that his is neither an 
imaginary nor theoretical job. 
Whether or not he fills the vari- 
ous functions outlined in the 
opening paragraphs of this ar- 


A Buyer must be first, 


last and all the time, 
a Merchant,—an all- 


BUY 8 Re 


All men’ may not measure up to this defini- 
tion, but we believe that the man who best de- 
serves the title of buyer is the man who most 
closely approaches it, 

The following are some of the qualifications 
which we believe necessary to a successful buyer, 
and in proof of our contention that a buyer must 
primarily be a merchant, it will be noticed that 
these are also the necessary qualifications for a 
successful merchant. 

First and foremost, the buyer must know his 
public; he must know the strength of its pur- 
chasing power, its present tastes and the limits 
to which he can go in stimu- 
lating its imagination to the 
point where its taste will 
change to embrace the new 
offerings he puts before it. 

He must know the whole- 
sale market, and be a student 


ticle, there is no doubt in his pound business -man, 


mind, or in the minds of the of the economic conditions 


1 7 
men who know him, that he capable of conducting 


performs a real man’s-sized 
task, 

To our mind, the buyer 
should be, since he is practi- 
cally the head of a store within 
a store, first, last, and always a 
merchant. The question now 
naturally arises, what is a merchant? The 
answer in general terms is that he is an all-round 
business man, competent to manage a retail store 
in such fashion that it will bring adequate returns 
on its invested capital. 

The country is dotted here and there with 
men who have risen from the ranks of uphols- 
tery department buyers to merchants, managers, 
superintendents, directors, and presidents of large 
commercial enterprises. Such men stand as a 
proof that the term “merchant” is not too broad 
to be used as a definition in answer to the ques- 
tion which heads this article. 


a retail business so 
that it will bring a 
reasonable profit on 
its\capital investment. 


which regulate wholesale prices. 

He must know how io sell. 
He should be a man capable of 
going behind the counter and 
instructing the salesmen in the 
best way to arouse the cus- 
tomer’s interest and apprecia- 
tion and in the end close a sale. 

He must be familiar with such of the laws 
of accounting as apply to mark-up, turn-over, etc. 

He must be a man of sufficient character to 
repulse attempts at unjust inter-departmental 
interference, and to acquire complete supervision 
over the interests properly his own. 

The man we have described above is one 
that is seldom found, inasmuch as he approxi- 
mates the perfect buyer; but the young man 
entering the retail field, or an employer seeking 
to train one of his salesmen for a position as 
buyer will not go far wrong if they try to 
develop his characteristics. 7 











The illustrations on this page are of ancient Egyptian 

chairs unearthed in 1906 and of special interest at this 

time in the light of Lord Carnarvon’s recent excavations 
in the Valley of the Kings. 


ANCIENT EGYPTIAN FURNISHINGS. 

§ ape great “Find” in the Valley of the Kings 

of Egypt which has followed the excavation 
of Lord Carnarvon and Howard Carter, the 
American, and the discovery of the tomb of 
Tutankhamen of the Eighteenth Dynasty is of 
great interest not Only to archaeologists but to 
decorators. 

Actual discovery of the tomb was made by 
Mr. Carter, and an unrivalled store of treasure 
was unearthed—among them gold beds, chairs, 
fabrics and mural decorations, more interesting 
even than those here illustrated. that were dis- 
covered in 1906. The Eighteenth Dynasty began 
1635 B.C. Tutankhamen reigned only eight years 
from 1358 to 1350 B.C. 
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to organize a company for its sale. 


THE DEKOROSCOPE. 
MACHINE has recently been shown to us by 
Julius Keller who brought it from abroad, 
' It is called 
a “dekoroscope.” 
It is an electric machine with a projecting 
lense which throws an image of a design shown 
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by a kaleidoscopic attachment on to a screen, 
giving an enlarged view of what one usually sees 
in the kaleidoscope, but with this difference: the 
designs are less complicated and by using only a 
few motifs, they are more open than a kaleido- 
scopic design and show an open background. 

The machine is provided with another at- 
tachment which enables one to add the back- 
ground. 

While the designs thus furnished (in color 
if desired) are, in many instances, very inter- 
esting and clever and can be copied correctly, the 
chief value of the machine is not in the furnishing 
of design but in supplying design inspiration to 
the artist. 

It is a more simplified system than a similar 
machine introduced some years ago and already 
known to the trade. 





NEW UPHOLSTERY SUPPLY HOUSE. 
| Beeps SLOANE, who for nine years has been 
with The John Kroder & Henry Reubel Co., 
has started in business for himself as a wholesaler 
of design but in furnishing design inspiration to 
concern, the Sloane Hardware Co., will make 
their headquarters at 227 Mercer St., New York. 





























SELLING ARGUMENTS FOR WALL 
PAPER. 


gp wall paper retailer’s principal approach to 
his prospective customers is through local 
advertising or through circulars. In planning 
this advertising and these circulars his natural 
desire is to present the strongest selling points for 
his product. Many retailers make the mistake of 
dwelling almost exclusively upon the cheapness 
of wall paper as a wall covering. It is true that 
wall paper is cheap; but that is not its principal 
virtue, and it is doubtful if the people who are 
persuaded to purchase wall paper because of its 
low price will develop into the type of customer 
the high class wall paper dealer desires. 

The type of person to whom the wall paper 
dealer should direct his appeal is the type who 
desires his or her home to be beautiful; and 
because wall paper is the most beautiful wall cov- 
ering existent, this quality in it should be the 
retailer’s principal selling argument. 

The wall paper dealer’s ad- 
vertising should be suggestive, 
rather than definite—that is, it 
should aim to make the recipient 
desire re-papering for the sake 
of the home’s appearance, rather 
than because the dealer has 
some paper which he wishes to 
dispose of at a low price. 

The next point the dealer 
should impress upon his cus- 
tomers is that wall papers are 
now made in all styles, all peri- 
ods, and all ranges of color 
suitable for the decoration of 
every conceivable type of room. 
This point should be made par- 
ticularly clear, because many 
people are still under the im- 
pression that because wall paper 
does not cost a great deal it must 
therefore be a cheap and tawdry 
product—which it decidedly is 
not. 

Having suggested wall paper 
as the most beautiful wall cover- 
ing, and essential to the appear- 
ance of every well decorated 
home, and having shown that 
wall paper of a high artistic 
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A formal treatment of a window 
with a circular top. 
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quality is easily obtained, the retailer will then-do 
well to dwell upon the character of service his 
organization affords. He must let the public 
know that he is capable of guiding their choice 
among the many different papers in his stock, 
once he is provided with a general idea of the fur- 
niture and furnishings in their rooms; and he 
must furthermore convince them that the actual 
papering of the walls, if done under his super- 
vision, will be accomplished in a neat and orderly 
manner. 

In all of his advertising, and in all of his 
sales talk, “price” will be the last angle from 
which the wall paper dealer argues. His task is to 
impress upon the home makers in his community 
his desire to help them beautify their homes with 
the aid of wall paper; and if he succeeds he will 
find that his business will grow without recourse 
to selling methods applicable to products which 
can be sold only because they cost little. Wall 
paper is an art product, and should be so treated. 


Pee we oe | 


















































EXAMPLES OF PICTORIAL TAPESTRIES 


In the top row, reading from left to right, are: No. 1, Portrait of Joseph Marie Jacquard, drawn and put on 
cards by Moulin, after the painting of Bonnefond, woven by Carquillat; No. 2, The Visit of the Duc d’Aumale 
to the home of Carquillat, drawn and put on cards by A. Manin, after the painting by Bonnefond, woven 
by Carquillat in 1844. Bottom row: No. 1, The Imperial Family, by Sagnimorte and Bruyas, woven by 
Carquillat in 1858; No. 2, Portrait of Washington, in the collection of Volay and Biguet. 
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Modern picture tapestries woven in America by the La France Textile Co. 


THE ART OF JACQUARD PICTURE FABRICS 


HE term woven pictures, or picture tapestries 

is generally directly connected with the type 
of fabric produced for centuries by hand on the 
high or low-warp looms of France, particularly 
those which because of their place of origin take 
the name of Gobelin, Aubusson or Beauvais. 

Prior to the inventions of Bouchon, Falcon 
and Voucanson covering the period from 1725 to 
1745, the hand-leom and hand-weaving were the 
only methods by which woven figures could be 
produced in fabric. 

Jacquard, who forty-nine years later im- 
proved upon Voucanson’s invention in such a 
way as to link his name to the product for all 
time, not only released the tapissier from his 
limitation with regard to volume and speed but 
opened a way for the production of the most 
intricate figures in exact repetition at given 
intervals. With the era of Jacquard, mechanical 
weaving of the most intricate character was un- 
dertaken, not in imitation of hand-woven fabrics 
but as real achievements in artistic expression. 

Indeed, by means of the Jacquard, woven 
fabrics were produced of such fineness of pic- 
torial detail that in these respects at least they 
were superior to the best production of hand 
weaving. 

At the exposition of woven pictures last 
year held under the auspices of the Chamber of 


Commerce at Lyons, there were shown a number 


of historic examples of machine-woven pictures 
that were little short of marvelous. Most notable 
perhaps of these was the portrait of Jacquard 
himself, executed after the style of a steel en- 
graving in black and white. This was put on 





cards by Moulin, after the picture by Bonnefond, 
and woven by Carquillat for Didier Petit et Cie 
in 1839, 

The visit of the Duke D’Aumale to the fac- 
tory of Carquillat, woven by Carquillat, 1844, 
and the picture of the imperial family, also woven 
by him some fourteen years later, are also 
remarkable examples of the character of the 
work produced by weaving at that time. 

These are cited as examples of the most 
exquisite productions in woven portraiture by 
means of the Jacquard machine at a time when 
it had only been in operation for some fifty years. 

These fabrics, representative as they are of 
a period of weaving progress now almost for- 
gotten in the hurry and rush of modern develop- 
ments, are interesting not as relics of a forgotten 
period, but as achievements which might be 
emulated if a spirit of appreciation could be 
found to justify the time and care expended in 
their production. 

In recent years there have been successful 
efforts on the part of progressive manufacturers 
to reproduce woven pictures in the form of 
tapestry panels, friezes and furniture coverings 
at prices which would permit of their general 
distribution, as furnishing textiles. As the value 
of such fabrics are more appreciated they will 
undoubtedly improve in texture and character. 

In this country, as well as abroad, important 
progress is being made in the weaving of textile 
pictures. These pictures, as one manufacturer 
states, are not intended to replace the hand woven 
tapestries of France, which have a value accord- 
ing to the characteristics of each individual piece, 
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but they are intended to have “the same relation 
to the Gobelins of old as a lithograph has to a 
masterpiece in oil painting.” 

We are, perhaps, too prone to look upon the 
jacquard machine as a mechanical attachment to 
the weaving loom by means of which patterned 
fabrics may literally be turned out “by the mile.” 
Its value as an instrument in the creation of real 
pictorial art might be better appreciated, and 
there is no real reason why the artistic product of 
the modern loom should not still attain the stand- 
ing of masterpieces equal in beauty of color and 
in technical skill to those historic pieces whose 
characteristics have here been briefly described. 





RIVERDALE MANUFACTURING 
NEW OFFERINGS. 
Sees Riverdale Mfg. Co. are bringing out a 
line of thirty-six and fifty-inch light-weight 
figured silks in stripes, florals and small diaper 
figures. Each of the fabrics carries a distinctive 
trade name such as Gauzette, Reo, Rexford, 
Lonsdale, Norman, Bradford and Mount Hope, 
and is brought out in a complete color line cover- 
ing all the standard shades in popular use. 

These silk fabrics are a new departure with 
the Riverdale Mfg. Co., the firm’s interests hith- 
erto having been confined to cretonnes, scrims, 
marquisettes, poplins and repps. 

With the opening of this new department 
the firm will take over the fifth floor at 20 East 
Twentieth Street, which, with the fourth floor 
they now occupy, will give them a total of 16,000 
square feet of space, available for their use about 
February 1. 

The fifth floor, after altera- 
tions are completed, will be de- 
voted to show rooms and offices, 
giving them very much better 
accommodations and facilitating 
the extension of their business 
along the lines we have men- 


CO’S 





This illustration, which accompanies 
the article on page 73, suggests a 
way of utilizing manufacturers’ sam- 
ples to create color schemes to show 
to customers. The dark border 
around three sides of the illustration 
represents the color of the woodtrim ; 
just inside of this border is pasted a 
sample of wall paper; across the bot- 
tom is the carpet and above the 
carpet is a sample of the upholstery 
materials. On either side of the 
furniture are suggested two drapery 
fabrics accompanied by two casement 
cloths, one of silk, the other of cotton. 


tioned. The fourth floor will be taken up by 
stock rooms and shipping departments which 
will be considerably extended by the removal of 
the offices'and show rooms to the floor above. 





SIX DEPARTMENT STORES TO 
COMBINE. 


a IS ANNOUNCED that six department stores 
will shortly be organized into a corporation 
involving a stock issue of $50,000,000. The 
stores will continue to operate under their own 
names but will be financed generally, and their 
expenses will be controlled by a parent company. 
The stores concerned are the Rosenbaum Co. of 
Pittsburgh; the Bailey Co. and the Ames Co. of 
Cleveland; B. Nugent & Bro. Dry Goods Co. of 
St. Louis ; George E. Stifel Co. and George: R. 
Taylor-Co.-of Wheeling, W. -Va. ° a 





“NESTED” CHAIRS, A NOVELTY. 
A VERY clever idea has been carried out by a 

western firm. We all know what “nested’”’ 
tables are—several tables occupying the space of 
one, until needed for a card party, for instance. 
But here are chairs “nested” so they may take up 
the space of one chair, until needed. It’s a very 
practical idea, and the chairs are not at all 


freakish, but in good Windsor style. Moreover, 


the system is practical for shipping—four chairs 
taking the space of one. 

The “nested” chair will not only appeal to 
the occupants of small apartments and bunga- 
lows, but will be useful in dens, card-rooms, small 
cafes, tea rooms, studios and hotel rooms. 




















dino one great problem of decorators and 
decorative departments is the problem of 
service to the salesman. Every salesman seems 
to feel that he ought to have an artist to back 
him up with sketches and color schemes. 

But the preliminary skirmish in all contract 
work never calls for the work of an artist. A 
salesman’s first effort is to arouse an interest in 
his prospect and in most cases this relationship is 
attained through the display of yard-and-a-half 
fabric samples or furniture photographs impress- 
ing the client with quality and taste. 

A vast amount of good material is available 
for this purpose and thous- 
ands of swatches and books 
are furnished the decorator, 
who seldom makes _ proper 
use of them. 

We have urged from time 
to time that all recipients pre- 
serve swatches and in this 
issue of our publication, we 
are presenting a plan which 
not only preserves the mater- 
ial but preserves it in har- 
monious relationship, and in 
a manner which gives the 
salesman talking points on a 
contract. 

No artist is required to 
carry out this work. All that is needed is a filing 
cabinet capable of holding mounted cards 10 x 12 
inches, a color sense which most salesmen pos- 
sess, and a little time. 

These cards should be sub-divided as in the 
illustration on page 72, showing the complete 
color scheme of the room. In the numerous 
experiments, it is borne out that the visual 
impressions of the average room are conveyed by 
the furnishings in the following proportion, 
which at first may seem arbitrary: 

Furniture—two parts; wood trims, mantels, 


part. 


of ten. 





A NOVEL WAY TO PRESENT A COLOR SCHEME 


Visual impressions of the av- 
erage room are in about the. 
following proportions: 


Furniture—two parts. 


Wood trims, mantels, doors, 
etc.—two parts. 


Walls—three parts. 


Floor Coverings—one part. 
Curtains—one part. 


Upholstery Materials — half 


Casement or Lace Curtains— 
half part, making a unit 





doors—two parts; the walls—three parts; the 
carpet—one part; the draperies—one part; the 
upholstery materials—half part ; casement or lace 
curtains—half part; making a unit of ten parts. 

These relations can be changed according to 
the object of the room but the decorative con- 
struction of all furnishings is fairly represented 
by these proportions. 

It would be obviously wrong with the 
three-parts expanse of wall paper in a room to 
have them conspicuously colored, unless this 
conspicuous feature is particularly desired. We 
must consider also that with the furniture and 
the walls occupying the great- 
est prominence, careful con- 
sideration must be given to 
adjusting their. relationship. 

The samples of material 
are pasted upon the sample 
card and the plan as here out- 
lined is inexhaustible in its 
possibilities. 

Every scheme must be 
built around the wood-work. 
That is the thing in the room 
that cannot be changed ex- 
cepting at great expense. If 
the room is in cherry wood, 
mahogany wood or any of the 
related colors, the furniture 
also should harmonize. 

As a general rule, we should select a carpet 
in the lowest tone and work up to the ceiling 
which would be a mere tint. 

But any room that is to be decorated and 
furnished, should start with the wood trims as 
the keynote. We have therefore a range of 
mahogany wood trims, walnut, oak, white wood, 
gray and cream. Anything that would look right 
with a mahogany trim would be right with cream 
or white. Indeed all furniture, walnut, oak or 
mahogany, would look well against white trims. 
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PACIFIC COAST NOTES 


O™ of the most interesting events of the past 
month has been the removal of the Walton 
N. Moore Dry Goods Company, for several years 
located at 7 Front Street, San Francisco, to its 
own splendid new building at Fremont and Mis- 
sion Streets. 





The change affords opportunities 
for expansion that were lacking in the old quar- 
ters. The entire third floor of the huge building 
has been given over to the drapery and up- 
holstery goods department, of which E. W. 
Cumberland is buyer and manager, and much 
larger stocks will be carried than ever before. 

The firm of Miss Clayes, devoted to Orien- 
tal art and interior decoration, has been incor- 
porated at San Francisco with a capital stock of 
$250,000 by Margaret Clayes, Flora B. Clayes 
and Lola C. Monroe. A shop is conducted at 
284 Post Street. 

The Hart Silk Company has been incorpor- 
ated at San Francisco, with a capital stock of 
$1,000,000 to engage in the handling of silk 
goods. The directors of the company are E. S. 
Heller, F. M. McAuliffe, J. B. White, Samuel S. 
Stevens and J. D. Toohig. 

S. D’Sarna, who conducts the Arabian 
Nights Studio at 370 Geary Street, San Fran- 
cisco, has returned from ten months spent in 
India, where he made purchases of rugs, drap- 
eries and art goods. 

EB. 444 Market Street, 


Francisco, has returned from a long road trip, 


selcher, San 
which included an unexpected trip to New York. 
The drapery and upholstery trade throughout the 
Pacific Coast territory is reported to be anticipat- 
ing requirements on a large scale. 

W. W. Hills, Board of Trade Building, San 
Francisco, has returned from an extensive Pa- 
cific Coast trip and reports a heavy business on 
both rug and drapery lines, with the scarcity of 
stock the only drawback. 

No successor has been named to the late 
C. E. Roesch as Pacific Coast representative of 
Stroheim & Romann, and in the meantime Mrs. 
Roesch, of Los Angeles, is handling the business. 
Frank O'Connell, of the San Francisco office, 
has returned from a trip through the Northwest 
and notes special interest in large wall panels 
which are still to be had out of stock. 

Oscar Berg, formerly with the John Breuner 
Company, Oakland, has made arrangements to 
join the staff of W. & J. Sloane, San Francisco, 
as head of the decorative department. He has 


been succeeded at the Oakland store by Phil L. 
Morck, formerly of the Curtain Store. 

Walter S. Rintoul, formerly with O’Connor, 
Moffatt & Co., San Francisco, is now with the 
California Curtain Mills at its new store, assist- 
ing W. J. Greer. 

Ralph C. Sooy, for some time with the 
drapery department of M. Friedman & Co., San 
Francisco, has joined the staff of the Penn Fur- 
niture Shops, San Mateo, Cal. 

W. Becker, with M. Friedman & Co. until 
recently, is now with Lachman Bros., in the 
Mission District, San Francisco. 

E. D. Bernhard, formerly with the John 
Breuner Company, San Francisco, has joined the 
decorative staff of Frederick M. Gilberd, who 
maintains a fine studio on Sutter Street. 

Capt. John Quinn, formerly with S. & G. 
Gump, San Francisco, is now a member of the 
decorative staff of W. & J. Sloane. 

Joseph A. Tresch, San Francisco Furniture 
Exchange Building, is rounding out his first year 
as manufacturers’ representative and has just 
returned from a long road trip. He recently took 
on the account of the Ionic Mills and has been 
meeting with splendid success with this. 

George Klein, for a time with O’Connor, 
Moffatt & Co., San Francisco, has returned to 
the drapery department of the White House. 

Arthur Baken, interior decorator, whose 
shop for a time was located at 259 Geary Street, 
San Francisco, has moved to Stockton Street, 
near Sutter, where a ground floor location is 
occupied. 

Munro & Bercovich, Oakland, recently dis- 
posed of the stock of rare mahogany and walnut 
furniture formerly owned by R. J. Hunter, who 
at one time conducted an upholstering shop at 
2156 Telegraph Avenue. The partnership in 
this firm is to be dissolved shortly and Mr. 
Bercovich plans to engage in the furniture busi- 
ness on a large scale. 

The February Market of the San Francisco 
Furniture Exchange will be held February 5th- 
10th and arrangements are being made for the 
attendance of more buyers than ever before. 

Frank K. Runyan, formerly field secretary 
of the Retail Furniture Association of California, 
has been made general secretary of this organiza- 
tion. 

H. H. Robbins, vice-president and sales 
manager of the Persian Rug Manufactory, New 
York, was a visitor at San Francisco late in 


(Continued on page 104.) 
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A MODERN DINING ROOM TREATMENT 
BY CHINESE DETAILS 


INFLUENCED 
IN WALL PANELS AND RUG 
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AN OBERKAMPF JOUY PRINT AFTER ‘‘THE FOUR 


SEASONS’’ BY BOUCHER 


See text on opposite page. 
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Design engraved on block by the “gas 
process.” 


THE S TORY. OF Cettourrwe 


By Joun W. STEPHENSON. 


Beginnings of the Industry in Holland, Switzerland, Germany and England. 


HE industry of calico printing was developed 
in Holland, England, Switzerland and Ger- 
many largely as a result of religious controversies 
in France which brought about the expatriation 


of large numbers of 
industrial workers 
who in migrating to 
new fields resumed as 
best they could their 
normal occupations. 

Many of those 
who first fled from 
France established 
themselves in Holland 
where they resumed 
the industry of toile 
peinte with consider- 
able success. It was 
also a French refugee 
who is credited with 
having established the 
industry in England 
in 1690. 

Le Normand, to 
whose early research- 
es into the history of 
fabric printing we are 
indebted for a great 


deal of authoritative data credits the establish- 
ment of the industry in Neufchatel Canton, 
Switzerland (1689) to Jacques Deluze, a native 
of Saintonge in West France. 


Copyright, 1923, Clifford & Lawton. 














The graving 
tool is heated by a small gas burner. 


Engraving blocks by the “gas process.” 


Deluze was singularly successful, his busi- 
ness growing to such an extent that he was 
forced to change his locality three different times. 
In 1750 his son was at the head of one of the 


largest establishments 
on the continent. The 
immensity of his busi- 
ness together with the 
local prosperity of the 
district directly con- 
tributed to the crea- 
tion of many com- 
peting organizations, 
some within a very 
short distance, others 
developing in Ger- 
many, Portugal and 
France. 

A short time prior 
to the introduction by 
Oberkampf of the 
metal roller for print- 
ing, a _ considerable 
impetus was given to 
the industry by the 
practically simultane- 
ous discovery in Eng- 
land and in France of 


the discharge action of acids on oxides and 
mordants, by which white designs were pro- 
duced on grounds of various colors. 

Oberkampf himself had acquired at Neuf- 
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chatel all that he knew of the toile peinte industry 
and the Society Industrial of Mulhouse in its 
statistics concerning the manufacture of in- 
diennes in Alsace gives the information that “the 
greatest progress was experienced from the 
moment when they surrounded themselves with 
engravers and printers from Neufchatel and 
Geneva (1746).” 

As we have already stated, Oberkampf of 
Jouy was the first to exploit in France printing 
by rollers, but he was indebted for all of his 
machines to an English mechanician by the name 
of Haudris who for 15 or 18 years was attached 
to his establishment. 

At the same time, a modest French worker 
by the name of Lefevre had perfected machines 
for printing and engraving 
rollers, thus giving to the in- 
dustry in France a distinct 
impulse at a time when all 
commercial relations with 
England were forbidden. 

“There is,” says Le Nor- 
mand, “considerable wuncer- 
tainty concerning the epoch at 
which this industry took root 
in Germany. After Donne- 
fendorf, in 1523, they imi- 
tated at Augsburg, sur futaine 
(on fustian), the products of 
India, but it is probable that 
these were but paintings with 
pigment, since it was only in 
1698 that Neuhoffer was 
granted the privilege of 
teindre en garance le tissus 
imprime. 

“Finally Jean Henry, Baron of Schule, is 
generally credited with establishing the industry 
in Germany, having obtained in 1750 authoriza- 
tion to establish a manufacture for indienncs at 
Augsburg, but one is forced to conclude that this 
industry was far from having received in the 
Rhine provinces the development which had 
already arrived at the houses of Deluze, Dupas- 
quier and Pourtales at Neufchatel.” 

Engraving on wood which gradually re- 
placed painting soon came to be associated with 
copper plate engraving and the discovery of 
some new color processes permitted the manu- 
facturers to multiply and vary the effects of 
their designs. 

At the end of the Eighteenth Century, Pour- 
tales, grandson of a French refugee and ally of 





Another pattern engraved by gas 
burning. 





Deluze, gave a powerful impetus to this industry 
and exported his products to all points accessible 
to commerce. He is credited with maintaining 
establishments in England, Switzerland, France 
and Germany. 

It has been claimed that calico printing was 
practiced in England as early as 1676, this appar- 
ently being confirmed by references made in 1677 
by Sir Jos. Child, director of the East India 
Company, to goods then coming over from India 
“for the purpose of being printed upon in imi- 
tation of Indian chintzes.” 

However, in evidence given before the Silk 
Committee of the House of Commons in 1833, 
the statement was made that the first printing 
factory in England was established about the year 
1690 at West Shrew, now 
known as Old Dew Ferry, 
Richmond, about 150 miles 
from the Thames. It was 
said to have been started by 
a Frenchman who came over 
from Holland where he had 
taken refuge after the revoca- 
tion of the Edict of Nantes in 
1685. A large number of 
persons, both male and fe- 
male, were employed at this 
establishment, they being des- 
cribed as “a saucy and inde- 
pendent lot of calico printers 
who overrun Richmond.” 

In 1680 local weavers had 
manifested great hostility to 
the use of printed and painted 
cotton from the East, and 
mobbed India House in re- 
venge for some large importations of chintzes 
from India, but in spite of an act of Parlia- 
ment in 1700 against the importation of Indian 
prints and a prohibitive fine of 200 pounds 
imposed against smuggling, imported goods still 
found their way into the country. It must be 
admitted, however, that the prohibition against 
importation gave a tremendous impetus to Eng- 
land’s infant industry in the production of chintz 
with blocks by the madder and resist processes, 
made for sale at home as well as abroad. 

In 1702 an excise tax of three pence per 
yard was imposed by Parliament on all home- 
printed calicos and such was the feeling that 
Parliament was constantly called upon not only 
to establish restrictive measures by means of tax- 
ation, but the demands aimed at the destruction 











of every important branch of the industry. 

On January 31, 1708, J. Cary, in a statement 
addressed to Parliament made plain the attitude 
of the manufacturers of woolen goods in the 
following terms: 

“Calicos and raw silks are the things I chiefly 
aim at and hope to make it plainly appear that 
those two commodities worked so much more 
prejudice in our manufactures than all the advan- 
tage they bring either to private purses or to the 
nation in general, and it were to be wished that 
the wisdom of our Parliament would prohibit 
their being worn in England lest like the ill- 
favored lean kine they will destroy the use of 
our manufactures. 

“Few think themselves well dressed until 
they are made up in calicos, both men and 
women. Calico shirts, cuffs, pocket handkerchief 
for the former; dresses, aprons, gowns, petti- 
coats and what not for the latter. 

“As if the dead could not rest easy in their 
graves if wrapped in our native commodities. 

“One thing which I aim at 
in this discourse is to persuade 
the gentry of England to be 
more in love. with their own 
manufactures and to encourage 
wearing them, by their example 
and use of them giving employ- 
ment to the poor of our nation 
who starve at home. 

“The general fancy of the 
people rests upon East Indian 
goods to that degree that the 
chints and painted calicos which 
before were only made use of 
to clothe children and the ordi- 
nary people became now the 
dress of the ladies, and such is 
the power of the mode; we saw 
our persons of quality dress in 
Indian carpets which but a few 
years before their chamber 
maids would have thought too 
ordinary for them. Chints were 
advanced from lying on their 
floors to their backs and even the 
Queen herself was pleased to 
appear at this time in China silks 
and calicos. Not only was this 
all but it crept into our homes. 
Our closets, bed chambers, cur- 
tains, cushions were nothing but 
calicos, in short everything that 
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used in connection with 
hand-block printing in the early 
Eighteenth Century. By its use it 
was possible to give several dif- ; 
ferent colors to the block by one application. 


from mixing with each other. 
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used to be made of wool or silk relating to the 
dress of women or to the furnishings of their 
homes, was supplied by the Indian trade.” 

The three-penny tax imposed in 1702 and 
increased to six pence in 1714 did not accom- 
plish its intended purpose and a new complaint 
was raised among manufacturers with the result 
that the legislators, intimidated perhaps by the 
East London mobs, enacted in 1720-1721 a law 
absolutely prohibiting the wearing of all printed 
calicos whatsoever, either of foreign or domestic 
origin. This was modified in 1736 to permission 
“provided the warp was entirely of linen.” 

The printing of fabrics began in Glasgow 
and its environs. about 1738; it was taken up at 
Lancashire during 1764, the work being per- 
formed with carved or burned-out blocks of 
sycamore wood, a block for each color, the color 
being applied direct to the block by a hand pad. 

The carving of these blocks and the insertion 
of metal pins and bands was performed with the 
most consummate skill. It was the period of 








Cc D 


illustration of the 
Toby box, a multiple-colored ink- 





A, B, C, and D are 
reservoirs from which the color is lead by pipes to the felt pads which 
apply the color to the block. Water-proofed partitions prevent the colors 


By this means hand-block printing was 


somewhat simplified and expedited. 
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marvelous wood carving for furniture (Grinling 
Gibbons’ work was famous 1721) and some of 
the old blocks now in existence are master-pieces 
of carving and metal work. 

Some time later an improvement was made 
in the application of the color to the block by the 
use of the Toby box. The Toby box was a sort 
of compartment inking pad divided into as many 
sections as there were colors in the pattern, each 
section connected by tubes to reservoirs of color, 
but separated from each other by mastic, so that 
there couid be no mixing of the colors. When 
the block was applied to the Toby it took up all 
of the different colors at one operation. 

(To be continued.) 





F. A. FOSTER & CO., INC. SHOW NEW 
FABRICS. 
oe the new things being offered this sea- 

son by F. A. Foster & Co., Inc., there is a 
remarkable range of damask denims, a type of 
fabric which while resembling both damask and 
denim has literally no relation to either. It is 
really a light weight jacquard cotton damask yarn 
dyed and woven in a number of attractive pat- 
terns including stripes, florals and small set 
figures. 

Luxura drapery is a remarkably attractive 
cloth combining the effect of madras and light 
weight gauze ground. A madras-like figure is 
brought up in art. silk in a delicately contrasting 
color to the ground. As the name implies it is a 
fabric of extremely rich appearance. 

In warp prints, a line which has been extra- 
ordinarily successful this season in both mercer- 
ized cotton and art silk, the firm is offering five 





Mantel with legend above, in the grill of the Saturn 
Club, Buffalo. 





new patterns in a complete range of color com- 
binations. 

These new designs are extremely pleasing 
and in combination with the characteristics of 
real warp prints they produce harmonious effects 
that have unusual decorative value and applica- 
tion to modern furnishing needs. 





RESIDENT COURSE IN INTERIOR DEC- 
ORATION. 
ees New York School of Interior Decoration, 
which formerly confined its activities to the 
teaching of interior decoration and allied subjects 
by mail, will, beginning February 3rd, conduct a 
resident course at its studio, 212 West 59th St. 
The object of the course will be to cultivate in 
the student a sense of color harmony and knowl- 
edge of design, and will give such instruction 
concerning fabrics, curtains, rugs, wall paper 
arrangements, etc., as will supply the amateur or 
professional decorator with a comprehensive 
working knowledge. The course will be under 
the supervision of ten competent instructors. 





N. S. CLARK MADE OFFICER OF 
W. & J. SLOANE. 
Q* JANuARY 2NpD, Nelson S. Clark was elected 
| vice-president of W. & J. Sloane, succeeding 
Mr. McNeir. 

Mr. Clark is one of the best known carpet 
men in the United States. He has been with the 
Sloane organization thirty-four years and man- 
aging director for at least twenty years. 

He has been long a member of the board of 
directors and his election now to the vice-presi- 
dency is a well deserved honor. 

Mr. Clark will continue as director and vice- 
president of the Mohawk Carpet Mills which 
operates the Shuttleworth Bros. and the Mc- 
Cleary, Wallin & Crouse plants. He is also a 
member of the board of directors of the Nairn 
Linoleum Co. and of C. H. Masland & Sons. 





A PARTNERSHIP DISSOLVED. 
* “euciyegaats has been made of the dissolu- 
tion of partnership of Neumann & Pohl- 
mann, importers and selling agents for a number 
of associated lines including Italian upholstery 
fabrics. 

The dissolution of the firm is announced as 
of December 31st. We are not advised of the 
plans of either member of the firm, but we believe 
it is the intention of one or both to remain asso- 
ciated with the upholstery industry. 














A Lord & Taylor display typical of Mr. 


Weisgerber’s skill as a window decorator. Although the background 
is colorful, it does not overshadow the real purpose ofthe window which is to show Roumanian embroideries. 











PRINCIPLES OF WINDOW DECORATING 


GOOD show window is, in one respect, 

like a good play, a good novel, or a good 
poem; it is built around a specific idea. High- 
priced window decorators in the big cities realize 
this; that is one reason why their windows have 
such great drawing power. 

From time to time we have published repro- 
ductions of the windows decorated by the leading 
New York window decorators. These men’s 
achievements are masterpieces. They attract 
wide attention and possess distinct selling values. 
And the reason is that they are planned.to draw 
the beholder’s attention to certain specific articles 
for sale inside the store, and all other objects in 
them, including hangings, accessories, etc., al- 
though beautiful in themselves, are not permitted 
to overshadow the articles which constitute the 
main display. They are used simply to create 
background and environment. 

Besides practicing the principle which is 
known as “economy of attention,’ these men 
also realize the suggestive power of correct en- 
vironment for the goods they display. For 
example, a good decorator does not show a 
wedding-gown on a figure against a bare back- 





ground, or a decorated background foreign to the 
use of the displayed gown; but he displays this 
wedding finery against a background suggesting 
the chapel of a church, or a formal room, in 
which it would be likely that a home wedding 
would be held. When he displays cretonnes, they 
are shown in conjunction with furniture and 
other furnishings such as would appear in a room 
where cretonnes are used; when he displays 
Italian Renaissance furniture, the background is 
a wall peculiar to the Renaissance period, and the 
velours and other draperies are of the deep 
Renaissance colorings, or contain patterns sug- 
gestive of that period. In other words, no matter 
what is displayed, the background is in keeping. 

Another window-dressing fault which can 
never be found with the work of first class men 
is that of over-crowding. They understand that 
the human eye, if confronted with too many 
objects, is inclined to waver, and not see any one 
object clearly ; and therefore their windows are, 
comparatively speaking, bare. They have decided 
that it is better to change their windows often, 
each time concentrating the beholder’s attention 
upon a specific article, or a limited number of 
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articles than it is to create windows in which a 
great many articles are displayed, unrelated to 
each other, and often by their number bewilder- 
ing the passer-by, rather than suggesting to him 
that he enter the store and purchase. 

Window dressing is not a task to delegate 
to a clerk as a sort of extra job. It requires the 
skill of a man experienced in artistic management 
coupled with a knowledge of psychology and 
salesmanship. 





SECOND CHICAGO WALL PAPER NIGHT 
()* JANuary 297TH, in the Banquet Hall of the 
Auditorium Hotel, the Wall Paper Dealers 
of Chicago and vicinity will hold their second 
annual “Wall Paper Night,” under the auspices 
of the paint and wall paper dealers of Chicago. 
EK. H. Ervin, Chicago manager for M. H. Birge 
& Sons Co., is again serving as Chairman of this 
movement, and it is his promise that the event 
this year will be as successful as was the first 
“Wall Paper Night,” when the big Tiger Room 
of the Sherman Hotel was packed to capacity. 


CHAIRS FOR LEEDS UNIVERSITY. 
5 ie illustrations at the bottom of this page are 
of three Chinese lacquer chairs of the Ming 
Dynasty recently presented by Alderman C. F. 
Tetley for the use of the 


Chancellor and officers of : t 
university. 


Chinese lacquer chairs presented to an English 
See accompanying text. 


CANTOR MFG. CO. OPENS CHICAGO 
OFFICE. 
Slaw Cantor Mfg: Co. has opened a Chicago 
office in charge of J. M. Wainwright. He 
will call on the trade in Chicago and the sur- 
rounding territory as far south as St. Louis. 
Arthur Cantor, of the firm, wilk continue to 
travel, but relinquish part of his territory, east of 
Chicago, to Mr. Wainwright. 





ANOTHER SILK EXPOSITION. 

bes Second International Silk Exposition will 

be held at the Grand Central Palace, New 
York, beginning on February 3rd and continuing 
until February 15th. It will be remembered what 
a successful affair a similar exhibition was two 
years ago, and the management and exhibitors 
have every hope of repeating that success. The 
exhibits will cover three floors of the Palace— 
about the space of three city blocks. 

There will be exhibits of every conceivable 
kind, showing the manufacture of silk, from the 
growing and culture of the silkworm to its use 
as a finished product. The whole of the second 
floor will be devoted to exhibits of raw silk pro- 
duction and silk manufacture. Both Japan and 
China will show their raw silk industries in 
miniature in this exhibit, and the ancient Chinese 
methods of reeling the 
threads on chop-sticks will 
be demonstrated by girls 





the University of Leeds. 
All three are what the 
Chinese call “ceremonial 
chairs.” 


The center chair is for 
the use of the Chancellor, 
the Duke of Devonshire. 



















direct from Shanghai and 
Tokyo filatures. All the 
methods of silk weaving 
will be further demonstrat- 
ed on the main floor in two 
moving picture theatres. 




















QUESTIONS THE 


UESTION No.8 in the November instalment 
of this series was “What is the difference 


between terry and Velton cloth?’ In the De- 
cember issue we answered this by saying that 
there is no practical difference. This answer, 
while literally true, from the standpoint of meth- 
ods of manufacturing, leaves the impression that 
the two fabrics mentioned might be considered 
as one and the same. 

As a matter of fact, the fabric called Velton 
is an extra heavy material containing loops both 
shorter and greater in number than is the case 
in ordinary terry, this being 
the reason why the fabric 1. 
has never been sold as terry, 
but always under the trade 2. 
name which indicates its 
quality. 3. 

The questions asked in 


on it? 


all wool? 


Will a grass rug spot if water gets 
What is a chenille carpet? Is it 


‘Can all-wool back Smyrna carpet 
be wet-cleaned? 
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CUSTOMERS ASK 


with rods top and bottom, is most satisfactory. 

6. How much should be allowed in cutting 
material for finishing a curtain with the ordinary 
heading and a French heading? 

This question, while often asked, does not 
admit of a general answer, as the problem in most 
cases must be referred to the workroom. 

7. How can you tell an all-wool fabric? 

Test the strands by burning or chemical re- 
action. The burning test is the more simple. 
Untwist the various threads and light them with 
a match. If they are wool, they will not blaze, 
but smoulder, leaving a hard 
cinder as a residue. Burn- 
ing wool also gives off an 
objectionable odor. If of 
cotton or linen, the threads 
will blaze freely and leave 
comparatively little ash. Cot- 


. 


the December instalment are 
answered below, and in the 
center column will be found 
the new questions, which will 
be answered next month. 

1. What is the best wear- 
ing material for upholstery 
coverings? 

Mohair materials are the 


Which is best for the living room 
—body Brussels or tapestry 
carpet? 


When is it advisable to use a plain 
material for hangings? 


What are Plisse shades? 


What do “warp” and “weft” 
mean? 


What is curtain tapestry? 
What is the difference between 


ton leaves no odor and neo 
cinder. These tests show 
the difference between ani- 
mal and vegetable fibre, silk, 
mohair and wool, being ani- 
mal, act much the same. 
Cotton, linen, jute, or cloths 
containing grass fibres, are 
all vegetable and have simi- 


strongest and most durable 
textiles known. 10. 

2. What color is least 
apt to fade? 

Reds, dark browns and dark greens. 

3. What is overstuffed furniture stuffed 
with? 

Hair or moss, depending on the price. 

4. Which is the better construction, web 
bottom, or auto spring seat construction? 

For comfort, web construction; for extra- 
ordinary durability, metal construction. 

5. What is the correct way to drape French 
doors, French windows, and casement windows? 


Attaching the material to the window itself, — 


cretonne and chintz? 


How are textiles embossed? 


lar action when burned. 
8. What are fibre rugs 
made from? 
They are made from paper. 
9. Will they stand water in cleaning? 
They will stand sponging, but not washing. 
10. How can one tell if a rug pattern is 
stamped or woven? 
Woven patterns usually run through to the 
back, while stamped patterns do not. 
"11. What is inlaid linoleum? 
Inlaid linoleum refers to a linoleum where 
the colors and designs run through to the back. 
12. Is printed linoleum made with cork base? 
The use of the word “base” here is incorrect. 












All linoleums are composed of pigment, oil, and 
ground cork. 





13. Why does linoleum have to be down four 
to six weeks before being tacked? 





To give it a chance to stretch on the floor. 





14. How do you hang valances and side 
drapes with a single rod? 





By providing extra rings alternating with 
the drapery rings. 

15. How far apart should hooks be on the 
curtain? 






An average of six inches is usually sufficient, 
although the weight of the fabric is the governing 





factor, and must be taken into consideration. 






NEW ORLEANS NOTES 
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‘yews Inc., in St. Charles Street, find that 
their present quarters in the Humble Oil 
building of the branch house, Houston, Tex., are 
too small and are negotiating for a suitable site 
upon which it is the firm’s intention to build a 
structure to be devoted entirely to the business 
of interior decorations and draperies. 

Harry L. Moses, the Camp Street interior 
decorator and furnisher, has just completed a 
Spanish room for the Lafayette Hotel, using in 
the embellishments fabrics from Bassett, McNab 
& Co., Philadelphia, and antique furniture and 
tapestries from Lussky, White & Coolidge, Chi- 
cago. He is now engaged in filling a contract 































































An attractive section of the Boston showroom of F. A. Foster & Co., Inc. 


for interior decorations, furniture and draperies 
for the handsome residence of A. Altmont. 
Among the recent entrants in the manufac- 
turing field of cedar chests, wardrobes and 
cabinets, are Messrs. Geo. Stoll & Sons, at 1527 
St. Roch Avenue. Mr. Stoll is an experienced 
cabinet maker and was the founder of the Clai- 
borne Avenue Sash factory. Associated with 
him is his son Charles, who was formerly with 
H. Pukof, and Andrew and George Stoll. 
There is no better known establishment for 
antique furniture in this city than that of Mrs. 
H. Keil, 325-327 Royal Street. Its stock of 
paintings, historical relics and all kinds of an- 
tiques, makes it one of the “show places’ in the 
Vieux Carre district. Associated with her is her 
son Morris, who has recently opened up an 
upholstery establishment on his own account a 


few doors above her on Royal Street. 


R. L. Schmidt, the upholsterer and interior 
decorator at 237 Royal Street, has announced his 
retirement. The contents of the establishment 
are being disposed of at public auction. It is 
rumored that a new company to be incorporated 
will succeed the Schmidt concern. 

S. Bronik, who opened up an upholstery 
establishment here a few months ago, at 802 
Camp Street, has about decided to enter the 
drapery field also, his venture in upholstery hav- 
ing brought satisfactory results. 

The Pan-American Furniture factory, at 
Clio and Freret Streets, makers 
chiefly of upholstered furniture, 
is now erecting a _ two-story 
building, of mill construction, 
with 4,000 square feet of space, 
adjoining the factory proper, 
which covers a square of ground. 
A. C. Jacobs, president and gen- 
eral manager of the plant, has 
gone East on a business trip. 

FRANK MICHINARD. 


MOSS ROSE MFG. CO. RE- 
MOVE N. Y. OFFICE. 
5 lows Moss Rose Mfg. Co. an- 
nounce that on February 
1st they will remove their New 
York office to 66 West 40th St. 
The new premises will occupy 
about 3,300 square feet, almost 
twice the area of their present 
headquarters. 


























SCENIC WALL PAPER APPROPRIATELY USED 
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EXHIBITION PIECES AT THE JANUARY MARKET 


See text on opposite page. 
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THE JANUARY FURNITURE MARKET 


A’ OPTIMISTIC feeling regarding the suc- 
cess of the mid-Winter furniture market 
and the general business conditions in the furni- 
ture industry for the coming year prevailed 
during the first week of the big furniture show 
in Grand Rapids. The feeling has been steadily 
growing as reports are made of the satisfactory 
volume of business transacted during the opening 
days. 

The dealer has had a satisfactory year, his 
stocks have been heavily drawn upon because of 
the increasing demand that began last May, and 
this is reflected in the reports of the business 
transacted during the first two days. The expo- 
sition buildings had many callers right from the 
start, as well as the factories. 

At noon of the second day the attendance 
had reached 502. On the same two days of last 
year the figure was 461. Twenty-five extra 


Pullmans were needed to bring the crowds to 
Grand Rapids for the opening day. The attend- 
ance a little later was 875, a near-record in the 
history of this market. 

Prices in this market appear to be firm, with 
little chance of any material reduction because of 


the cost of raw materials. The opinion is quite 
general among the manufacturers that there will 


not be any perceptible change in prices during 
the coming three months, barring, of course, any 
further advances in the cost of raw materials. 
Orders are being taken for thirty to ninety days’ 
delivery. 

There is some indication that the campaign 
which took place during the Fall and which had 
for its end the object of urging the retailer..to 
buy for his requirements and thus cut down 
unnecessary cancellations and for the manufac- 
turer not to accept orders beyond his capacity to 
fill is having some effect. There is apparently 
little danger of a runaway market with all its 
attendant evils. Rather, early indications point 
to a sound, healthy volume of business. Retailer 
and manufacturer enjoyed a good business dur- 
ing 1922, and it is taken as certain that if opera- 
tions this year are conducted sanely, with the 
thought of the ulttmate consumer in mind and 
uppermost, 1923 will be even better in the furni- 
ture industry than last year in the amount sold at 
a profit. Most dealers report that the Christmas 
sales of furniture were the heaviest. in years. 

No special attention is given to “periods” 
this market at the expense of any others, although 
Duncan Phyfe influence was noted considerably 
over the market in dining room and living room 
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stuff. This vogue is accounted for in great part, 
it is believed, as the result of the great Phyfe 
exhibit in the Metropolitan Museum of Art in 
New York. The very high priced furniture 
comes still in the Italian, and the Colonial period 
is given a fine representation. 

The upholstery lines contained many new 
and attractive patterns in a wide variety of de- 
signs and covers, although many of the pieces 
that have been shown for a number of seasons, 
and have now come to be looked upon as “stand- 
ard” designs, were much in evidence. Less 
mohair appeared than was shown during the past 
two markets while the demand for the higher 
grade tapestries seems to be increasing, judging 
from the amount that was exhibited. 

Business in the upholstery lines has been 
very satisfactory; many of the plants had suf- 
ficient business on their books prior to the market 
to keep busy for a number of weeks, and this, 
with the market orders obtained, will assure 
steady production for an extended period. 

Prices showed an advance over those of the 
mid-Summer market that varied from 5 per cent. 
to 20 per cent. A part of this advance was made 
last Fall when practically all of the materials used 
in upholstered furniture increased in price. The 
second advance was made necessary with the 
Mohairs 
and velvets, especially, have gone up in price 


increased cost of covering materials. 


steadily during the past six months. One of the 
largest manufacturers of velvets in the East 
increased prices November 1, and again on 
December 30, said increases being made neces- 
sary because of the advances that were made on 
the raw materials that go into these goods. 

It can be said to the credit of the retail trade 
that the increases made by manufacturers of 
apholstered furniture were taken without quib- 
dling in that the necessity for them is well 
understood. 

Many lovely pieces are being shown this 
market and one that attracted considerable atten- 
































tion among buyers is the vanity sofa shown at 
the bottom of page 87. It is kidney shaped and 
has a back that resembles the old fashioned 
lounges of some years back. It is covered with 
taupe mohair, trimmed with silk moss of the 
same desirable shade. Two square pillows of 
striking simplicity further enhance this beautiful 
piece. 

One would look long and far before finding 
an upholstered chair that would compare in 
beauty of design and workmanship with the one 
we have chosen to show on page 86. It is low 
and squatty and therefore exceedingly comfort- 
able. A variety of materials are used in its cov- 
ering, this one being of dull blue velour, trimmed 
with darker blue moss edging. All the colors of 
the rainbow run riot in the exquisite hand loom 
needlepoint which covers the back, seat and fore- 
part of the arms of this upholstery-mahogany 
combination chair. 

“All the world loves a lover” is an old, old 
saying. Evidently upholstered furniture manu- 
facturers have taken a hint from this thought, 
for many love seats are being shown this year. 
Two that are particularly good looking are Italian 
in design; (see page 86). Interior decorators 
everywhere are finding these seats a happy addi- 
tion to the furnishings of living rooms and halls. 
One of those illustrated is purely Italian with its 
rope turnings and Italian hand loom tapestry. 
Two mermaids of solid mahogany trim either 
arm: This piece is one of a set of three, the oth- 
ers being two chairs that match and are placed on 
both sides of the seat. The second one illustrated 
is more heavily upholstered. The arms of the 
seat are covered with taupe velour. 

Of late years the trend has been to bring the 
hall back into its own—to make furniture that is 
distinctly hall furniture. We are convinced that 
the manufacturers have succeeded in this nobly, 

















judging from the beautiful console sets, decora- 
tive mirrors, chests and high-backed chairs that 
are to be seen. 

Since everything Colonial is the vogue now- 
adays, and so many Colonial homes are being 
built, a Colonial console set should be of interest. 
(See page 86.) It is of the highly decorative 
Eighteenth Century style and comes in walnut 
and mahogany. A mirror that charms by its 
beautifully carved frame is part of this delightful 
set while an interesting feature is ample drawer 
space in the table for incidentals. 

Another console set which is bound to please 
is also shown. Of walnut, in simple, yet-dignified 
lines, it would stand out in any hall as a work 
of art. Four tiny balls of antiqued brass are the 
handles by which one may open two drawers. 

Painted furniture is always charming and 
interior decorators have used it extensively dur- 
ing the course of the past few years with beau- 
tiful effects in every room in the 
house. Something very new is a sun 
room suite being shown by one of the 
eastern manufacturers at this market. 
The chaise lounge shown on page 86 
is painted in any wanted shade, the 
one pictured being a soft Chinese blue, 
with rush seat. 

There is an abundance of fine 
new things for the living room, hall or 
reception room of French influence. 
The charming desk and chair shown 
on page 88 are in the French manner 
of Louis XIV. They are finished in 
the beautiful Georgian walnut finish, 
which no illustration can do justice. 
It has beautiful golden hilights and 
deep brown shading. The desk has a 
decorated fall enriched with overlays 
of burl walnut and carving; the in- 
terior consists of ten compartments 
conveniently arranged, also two draw- 
ers fitted with dainty pearl knobs. All 
metal trimmings such as lid support, 
escutcheon, key, etc., are especially 
made in the most skilled and artistic 
manner. 

The chair matches in every detail 
and is covered in a soft brown velvet 
with needle work on the back. 

The beautiful davenport table on 
the same page is carved in the Vene- 
tian manner of the Eighteenth Cen- 





A simple but pleasing fireplace arrangement. 
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tury and finished in the rich old Georgian walnut 
which brings out all the hilights in a rich goiden 
brown, like old bone, while the shaded parts are 
a deep, rich brown. The size is a very popular 
one, being 66 x 22 inches. H. J. DANIELS. 





INTERESTING GLASSWARE. 

IS soporsaregs and buyers interested in glassware 

will find a most varied line of it at the 
showrooms of. Pavel, Lindemann & Co., New 
York. This concern is a direct importer of the 
famous glassware made in Bohemia. It is made 
by master glass makers, glass making in Bohemia 
being an art that is handed down from generation 
to generation. Among the pieces shown are 
vases, compotes, candlesticks, girandoles, candel- 
abra, both electric and non-electric and many 
other interesting pieces. They are produced in 


various colors so as to harmonize with different 
interiors, with the amber color being predominate. 
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Goruic Desicn Motifs. 


TRE. PESIS.H 


DICTIONARY 


Contemporary Influences, Motifs, Biographical References and Terms 


(Continued from December UPHOLSTERER) 


FRA ANGELICO—1387-1455. 
sance. 

FRAGON ARD—Artist, period Louis XV. 

FRANCART—Architect, Louis XIV. 

FRANCIS I—1515-1547. French Renaissance. 

FRANCIS II—1559-1560. French Renaissance. 

FRET—The fret form of design is noted in Doric 


order. Forms of their type used by Chinese and 
others. | 


FRENCH GOTHIC—1100-1515. 

FRENCH RENAISSANCE—1500-1643. Louis XII, 
Francis I, Henri II, Francis I], Charles IX, Henri 
III, Henri IV, Louis III; began with freely orna- 
mented Gothic introduced under Louis XII, and 
developed by Francis I, 1515-1547; pure Renais- 
sance or classic revival, following the Italian. 

GENOESE—XVI and XVII Century Genoese styles 
and fabrics much used. Italian Renaissance, with 
Oriental influence. 

GEORGE I—1714-1727. English. Period of Grinling 
Gibbons, Sir Christopher Wren, Isaac Ware, Gibbs, 
Swan, Kent. Strong influences, Louis XIV and 
Louis XV. 

GEORGE II—1727-1760. English. Development of 
Chippendale, Manwaring, Ince, Mayhew, Sir Wil- 
liam Chambers and the potter Wedgwood. Con- 
temporary of Louis XV. 

GEORGE III—1760-1820. English. 
Contemporaries: Sheraton, Hepplewhite, Adam, 
Zucchi, Angelica Kauffman, Cipriani, Pergolesi, 
Shearer, Thomas Hope, Gillow. Strong Chinese- 
French influence, Louis XVI and Directoire. 

GERMAIN—Artist and architect, Louis XV. 

GERMAN GOTHIC—1250. See Gothic. 

GERMAN RENAISSANCE — 1550-1650. Always a 
poor rendition of Renaissance principles. 

GIBBONS, GRINLING—Architect under George I. 

GIBBS, JAMES—Architect under George I. 

GILLOT—Artist and architect, Louis XV. 

GOBELIN—Family of dyers, France, 1440. Established 
tapestry factory under Louis XIV, 1667. 

GOT HIC—1100-1550. Development of early Christian 
and Romanesque, eliminating Orientalism; profuse 
in Christian symbolism. France, beginning 1100; 


Artist, Italian Renais- 


XVIII Century. 


England, 1189; Germany, 1250; Italy, 1250, and 
Spain, 1250. 
FrencH: Gothic style originated in France; 1108 
Abbey Church of St. Denis, a notable example. 
Cathedral of Notre Dame, Paris, 1163-1182, is a 
fine example. Early period 1150; secondary, 1200- 
1300; Flamboyant, 1307-1399; influence lingered till 
1515. 
ENGLISH: Early Gothic or Crude Gothic, 1189-1307 ; 
decorated or ornamental, 1300-1400; perpendicular, 
1399-1500; Tudor Gothic, 1485-1509. 
Dutcu, Belgian and Tyrol: Developments of French 
and German. 
GERMAN: Began 1250. 
SPANISH and Portuguse: Began 1250; dominated 
by Moorish character. 
ITALIAN: Began 1250; but never freed itself from 
Classic and Byzantine influences. Gothic style had 
little development in Italy. 
GOUJON, JEAN—Artist and architect, French Renais- 
sance. 
GRANADA-—Spain; once capital of Moorish kingdom. 
GOUDOUIN, JACQUES—Artist and architect, Louis 
XVI. 
GRAVELOTTE—Artist and architect, Louis XV. 
GREEK—The Greek orders were Doric, Ionic and 
Corinthian. During the first century, A. D., these 
orders were absorbed by the Roman Empire which 
now included ancient Greece and much of western 
Europe. 
GUILLOCHE—A serpentine interlacement design of 
the Greeks and Romans. 
GOUTHIERE—Artist and architect, Louis XVI. 
GREUNE, J. B.—Artist and architect, Louis XVI. 
HALFPENNY, WILLIAM— English cabinet-maker, 
late XVIII Century. 
HALLET, WILLIAM—Famous English cabinet-maker, 
about 1771. Contemporary of Chippendale. 
HALS, FRANZ—Artist, middle XVII Century. 


HAWKSMOOR, NICHOLAS—English designer, 1666- 
1736. 


HENRI IJ—1549-1559. French Renaissance. Strong 
Oriental influence. ‘ 
HENRI ITI—1574-1589. French Renaissance. Strong 


Oriental influence. . 
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HENRI IV—1589-1610. French Renaissance. 
Oriental infiuence. 
HENRY VII—1485-1509. English. Founder Tudor 


Strong 


line. Contemporary of Louis XII. 

HENRY VIII—1509-1547. English Renaissance period 
broadly includes Jacobean. Sometimes called Early 
Tudor. Just preceding Elizabethan. Contempor- 
aries: Francis I and Francis II of France. 

HEPPLEWHITE—1760-1820. English. Late Geor- 
gian. Contemporaries: Adam, Sheraton. . . French 
—late Louis XVI and Directoire, showing Pom- 
peiian influence. See George III. 

HERCULANEUM—Ancient City of Greece buried 
with Pompeii beneath the ashes of Vesuvius, 79 
A.D. Discovered 1709 and its arts adopted. 1748, 
Pompeii also discovered. 

HITCHCOCK CHAIR—Made by Hitchcock & Alford 
in Hitchcocksville, Conn. 

HOGARTH—Middle XVIII Century. The Hogarth 
chair follows in the legs what is known as the 
ner ie “line of beauty”’—the curve of a woman’s 

ack. 

HOPE, THOMAS—English furniture designer, 1807. 

HUET, J. B—Famous designer, Louis XV_ period. 
Particularly strong in the development of the Jouy 
print design. 

HY VARTH—Artist, Louis XIV period. 

INCE, THOMAS—Cabinet-maker during Middle Geor- 
gian period, 1762. 

INDIAN—2000 B.C. The term East Indian is mean- 
ingless today but at one time India and the adjacent 
islands were called the East Indies to distinguish 
them from the West Indies. 

IONIC—One of the Greek orders of architecture. 

ISLAM—tTerm relates to. the religion which began with 
the birth of Mohammed 571 A.D. From 571 to 
1500, the Saracens (Arabians, Moors, Turks, Mon- 
guls and Persians) influenced Western Europe and 
in the XVI Century was conspicuous in fabrics. 

ITALIAN GOTHIC—Began 1250. The Gothic style 
had little development in Italy beyond the primitive 
characteristics. It was displaced in the arts very 
early by the Renaissance. 

ITALIAN RENAISSANCE—1400-1643. 
type of Renaissance. 

JACOBEAN—1603-1625. English. Founded by James I 
(which see). Broadly included in Elizabethan. 
JACQUARD, JOSEPH MARIE—France. Perfected 
1798 a method for mechanically controlling warp 
threads in weaving by the use of perforated cards, 

thus producing a woven figure in the fabric. 

JAMES I—1603-1625. English; Jacobean. Founder of 
Stuart period, following closely the Elizabethan. 
1607, Jamestown settled by the English. 1613-1621, 
New York settled by the Dutch. India goods 
brought over in large quantities. Became English 
possession in 1674. 1620, Puritan settlement of New 
England. 

JAMES _ II—1685-1689. English. Contemporary of 
Louis XIV which strongly influenced the style. 
JAPANESE—1200 B.C.—Ancient Ainos. In  subse- 
quent years developed arts similar to Chinese but 

more conventional in application of motifs. 

JEFFERSONIAN—Period covering Thomas Jeffer- 
son’s administration as third president of the 
United States, 1801-1809. 

JOHN OF PADUA—Architect, period of Henry VIII. 

JOHNSON, THOMAS—English designer, 1758. 

JONES, INIGO—Designer and architect, XVII Cen- 
tury. ; 

JOUY—French academician, Louis XVI; but name as 
applied to printed cloth refers to Jouy near Ver- 

sailles where in the last of the XVIII Century 
“resist methods” were introduced by Oberkampf 
which improved character of printed cloths. At 
this time a hundred factories were in operation in 
the Jouy district. , 

KAUFFMANN, ANGELICA—Artist and designer late 

XVIII Century. English. 
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KENT, WILLIAM—English architect during early 
XVIII Century. 

LA FONTAINE—The La Fontaine fables are much 
illustrated. Period of Louis XV. 

LANCRET—French artist during Louis XIV period. 

LATE AMERICAN COLONIAL—Last quarter in 
XVIII Century up to 1820. American adaptation 
of Late English and Late French periods. 

LATE GEORGIAN—English. XVIII Century. See 
George III. 

LATROBE—Famous American decorator and  archi- 
tect during the Jeffersonian period. 

LE BRUN—Manager of the Gobelin Works, 1660. 

LEGS—Cabriole—somewhat “S” shaped, frequently 
called the Hogarth “line of beauty’—the curve of 
a woman’s back. 

LEPAUTRE, JEAN and ANTOINE—Artists and 
architects, Louis XIV period. 

LE ROUX—Artist during period of Louis XV _ in 
France, 1715-1774. 

LOCK, MATHIAS—English cabinet-maker, contem- 
porary of Chippendale. 

LOMBARDIC ROMANESQUE—(See Romanesque). 

LOUIS XII—1498-1515. Beginning of French Renais- 
sance. Oriental influence with Classic background. 

LOUIS XIII—1610-1643. Late French Renaissance. 
Lingering Oriental influence. 

LOUIS XIV—1643-1715. French. Developed from 
Renaissance. Profuse Roman details interwoven 
and unbalanced in detail. 

LOUIS XV—1715-1774. French. Developing mytho- 
logical details, succeeded finally by Rococo. First 
eight years, Regency style and a tendency to ught- 
ness and balance. 

LOUIS XVI—1774-1792. French. Elimination of the 
over-ornate. Contemporaries: Late Georgian, She- 
raton, Hepplewhite and late American Colonial. 
Simplified Classic. 

MANSART—French artist; an associate of Le Brun, 
manager of the Gobelin Factory in 1660. 

MANWARING, *ROBERT—Contemporary of Chip- 
pendale, late XVIII Century. 

MARIE ANTOINETTE—Queen of Louis XVI of 
France. 

MAROT, DANIEL and JEAN—French designers dur- 
ing the Louis XIV period. 

MARSHALL, PETER PAUL—An associate of Wil- 
liam Morris. 1875. 

MARTIN, ROBERT and SIMON E.—Established the 
Martin Works in France, 1744, where they made 
Vernis-Martin, a lacquer used during the time of 
Louis XV for finishing furniture. 

MAYHEW—English cabinet-maker, 1760 (Ince and 
Mayhew). 

MEDIAEVAL—Arbitrarily fixed as between 450 and 


1150. 
MEISSONIER, J. A.—French designer; contemporary 
of Chippendale. 
MEXICAN—Native Mexican designs show similar 
characteristics to those of Turkestan and Caucasus. 
MIDDLE GEORGIAN—1727-1760. Middle of the 
Georgian periods, George II. 
MID-VICTORIAN—Middle of Queen Victoria’s reign. 
MIGNARD—French painter during period of Louis 


XIV. 
MILANESE—Milan development of the Italian Re- 
naissance. 

MISSION—Purely American style adapted from the 
missions of California in simple straight lines. 
MOHAMMEDAN-—See Islam. ; : 
MOLIERE—French artist and designer during Louis 

XIV period. 

MONNOYER—French artist; an associate of Le 
Brun, manager of the Gobelin Factory in 1660. 
MORESQUE—During Louis XIII period Arabian style 
popular; sometimes called Arabesque. , 
MORRIS, WILLIAM—English craftsman and design- 

er, 1834-1896. 
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MOORISH—Moors were the Saracenic converts from 
Northern Africa who in 711 crossed to Spain. 
Here their arts were sometimes called Early Span- 
ish. The Alhambraic period of Spanish-Moorish 
ornament, 1200-1300 was the best period. (Kingdom 
of Granada). The Moors were expelled from 
Spain in 1610. 

MULLAIS, JOHN—Member of the William Morris 
coterie, close of the XIX Century. 

NAPOLEONIC—Period of Napoleon. 1804- 


1814. 

NETHERLAND GOTHIC—The arts of the Nether- 
lands were influenced by France and Germany. 

NORMAN— 1066-1189. 

NORTHERN—100-1299 (Scandinavian). 

NORWEGIAN RENAISSANCE—Norway and Den- 
mark took the Renaissance feeling from Flanders. 
Norway peasants were natural wood-carvers. 

OAK—Age of oak, 1500-1600. 

OEBEN—Pupil of Boulle, the famous marquetry de- 
signer of “Buhl” work; Louis XV period. 

OLLIVIER—French cabinet-maker, Louis XV period. 

ORIENTAL — 500-800. Byzantine-Oriental _ period. 
Oriental influence followed early Saracenic inva- 
sion of Europe. XV Century, all fabrics affected 
by Ottoman conquest of Constantinople. XVI 
Century strongly Oriental, especially Persian. 

OTTOMAN—1250-1480. The Ottoman art¢ were the 
arts of the Turks of the Ottoman Empire. Otto- 
man art was the development of the Arabians with 
strong Turkish influence. 

OVERTON—1730-1795. Adam influence. 
plaques and pottery. es 

OUDRY—French furniture designer; Louis XV period. 

PAINE, JAMES—English designer, 1725-1789. 

PALLADIO—1518-1580. Italian designer, whom Inigo 
Jones and other English designers studied and 
copied. 

PARTIAN EMPIRE—Persia, 250 B.C.-220 A.D. 

PELASGIC—1900-1384 B.C. Pelasgic Greek was larve- 
ly based upon Assyrian ornamentation. j 

PEN EAU—French cabinet-maker, Louis XV period. : 

PERCIER, CHARLES—French architect during Louis 
XVI period. : 

PERGOLESI—One of the most prominent of the 
XVIII Century decorative artists, whose work was 
perpetuated by the Adam school. ; 

PERSIAN—During XIV, XV and XVI Centuries, 
Persian art wielded great influence. 

PERSO-BYZANTINE—/700 A.D. ; 

PHOENICIAN—Highly civilized people, 2000 B.C. In 
1300 B.C. they had colonies in Crete, Cyprus and 
Rhodes. 

PHYFE, DUNCAN—New York cabinet-maker, early 
part of XIX Century. ’ : 
PILLEMENT, J.—French designer, middle XVIII 

Century. 

POITOU, PHILLIPPE—French marquetry worker, 
1698. 

POMPADOUR, MADAME—Favorite of Louis XV of 
France. 

POMPEIIAN—100 B.C.-79 A.D. 

Roman and Greek arts. 

PORTUGUESE—1500; the Portuguese opened rela- 
tions between India and Persia and this influence 
affected all Europe. 

PRE-RAPHAELITE—A group of artists including 
Rossetti, Ford Madox Brown, Holman Hunt, John 
Mullais, William Morris and Burne-Jones who 
established a cult known as the Pre-Raphaelites. 

(To be continued.) 
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MARKETING PLAN FOR MORTON 
SUNDOUR FABRICS. 
fees drapery and upholstery fabrics of the 
Morton Sundour Co. Inc., are now being dis- 


tributed through two agencies. The department 


store trade is served by N. Erlanger Blumgart & 
Co., 354 Fourth Avenue, and the decorative trade 
by Alexander Morton & Co., 70 W. 40th Street. 





M. MAGNER & CO. REMOVE. 


Ms A. Macner & Company, who for a 
great many years have been located on 17th 
Street, will move to 8-14 West 30th Street on 
February Ist, where they will have increased 
facilities in every way for the production of their 
line of pillows, scarves and other art novelties. 





SALESMEN AND SELLING AGENTS. 
SPRING SEASON, 1923. 


— following names reached us too late for 
our January issue: 


BEAUDRY WALL PAPER CORP.—Lewis Rains, 730 Cherry 
Street, Philadelphia, Philadelphia and the South; E. S. Kelley, 
5619 Hough Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio and Indiana; A. M. 
Johnson, itney Point, N. Y., New York State; G. F. 
Beaudry Jr., 44 James Street, Cortland, N. Y., New Eng- 
land States; Wm. L. Weber, 736 Fuller Avenue, St. Paul, 
St. Paul and Minneapolis. 

EMDEN & WORMSER—Geo. L. Mason, Northwest and 
Coast; S. Kurnicki, Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washington 
and New York State; T. M. Zebley, East; J. Lobenstein, 
nae York and Pennsylvania; James Kurnicki, New York 

ity. 

HEIM, S. W. & CO.—E. E. Roebling, 420 Boylston St., Bos- 
ton and New England States; H. W. Hardt, Middle and 
Northwest, with offices at 32 So. Wabash Av., Chicago; 
James V. Reagan, office 1524 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Bal- 
timore and Washington; A. H. Thomas, New York City; 
R. J. Mallay, New York City and house; C. E. Roesch, 601 
W. P. Story Bldg., Los Angeles, Furniture Exchange Bldg., 
San Francisco and Pacific Coast. 

KARPEN, S., & BROS.—N. C. Pancoast, J. A. 
George Hand, T. A. pore, W. L. Day, J. A. Levering, 
R. W. Murison, H. F. Hutchinson, Mike Karpen, J. Hoff, 
E. Honel, T. R. Potter, states. west of Mississippi River, 
Ohio and West Pennsylvania; Mr. Dean, E. S. Westphal, 
I. Lowenberg, C. L. Weil, J. Silvers, Robt. Weil, E. Berzon, 
M. H. Kaplan, Jack Karpen, eastern Pennsylvania, New York, 
New England and south east states. 

KEST, HENRY, CO., INC.—P. A. Swanson, Chicago and 
Northwest; Dave Powell, Chicago; Morris Levine, New York 
and New Jersey; Jack Lesan, New York and Philadelphia ; 
sony Kest, New York, New England, Ohio, Indiana, and 

ichigan. 

KRODER, JOHN & HENRY REUBEL CO.—S. M. Hauser, 
Sales Manager; J. H. Dickey, 1812 N. Berendo St., Los 
Angeies, Pacific Coast, Northwestern Texas, east to Denver 
and principal points Montana and Idaho; J. A. Andrews, 
4430 N. Sawyer Av., Chicago, Middle West, including Chi- 
cago and principal points in Illinois, Missouri, Iowa, Wis- 
consin, Minnesota, S. Dakota, Omaha and Lincoln in 
Nebraska; Ben K. Pugh, headquarters N. Y. office, Buffalo, 
New York, Pittsburgh, Louisville, Indianapolis, Ft. Wayne, 
Grand Rapids, Detroit, and principal points in Ohio; Thos. 
F. Sheehy, headquarters N. Y. office, south and southeastern 
Pennsylvania, Baltimore, Wilmington, Washington, and 
principal points in South; Thos. H. Coffee, headquarters, 
New York office, New York State, except Buffalo, North and 
Northeastern Pennsylvania, Hamilton, Toronto, Ottawa, 
Montreal in Canada, Burlington, Vermont, Stamford, Bridge- 
port, Hartford, New Haven, Connecticut, and Springfield, 
Mass.; W. J. Furlong, care of W. H. W. Teele Co., 31 
Kingston St., Boston, Boston and surrounding towns, includ- 
ing Providence, R. I., Eastern Connecticut, and Massachu- 
setts trom Worcester East; Lester Jarrett, larger accounts in 
New York City, Brooklyn, Newark and Philadelphia; Fred 
Timke, all accounts in New York City and Newark not 
assigned to Mr. Jarrett, and principal points in New Jersey 
and suburban towns in Westchester County. 

RYER & CASHEL—Bertsill Ryer, New York City, New Eng- 
land and New York State: Wm. S. Cashel, Metropolitan 
District, Pennsylvania and West Virginia: Toseph L. Neal, 
New York State; James C. Carlin, the South; Edward B. 
Green, Ohio, New Jersey and Middle West; George T. Wood, 
Virginia and North Carolina; W. J. Greene. Pacific Coast; 
A WL. Snyder, Montreal, Canada; Bernard Goldstein, New 
York and New Tersev , 

STEWART HARTSHORN CO—D. E. Bushnell, Director of 
Sales, 250 Fifth Av.. New York; D. F. Hadley. New York; 
Tl. F. Spiro, New York; J. F. Wilson, New York; A R. 

Bushnell. New York; T. E. 


Pancoast, 


Crippen, New York; E. F. 


Bulliyant, Chicago; A. M. Mount. Chicago. 
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WITH THE BUYERS AND SELLERS 


HoFFSTATTER—Wm. R. Hoffstatter, who has 
since 1913 been in charge of the upholstery de- 
partment of the Duluth Glass Block Store (F. A. 
Patrick & Co.) has resigned his position to 
assume charge of the same department with 
Gimbel Bros., Milwaukee, beginning January 22d. 

Mr. Hoffstatter began in charge of the up- 
holstery and floor covering departments with 
the Glass Block Store and has since then acquired 
several other departments, having four assistants 
all immediately associated with a specific depart- 
ment. 

V. R. Waldo for many years buyer for the 
piece goods department with F. A. Patrick & 
Co., is to be Mr. Hoffstatter’s successor at the 
Glass Block Store, the same assistants being 
retained. 

Kurz—c. F. Kurz, for twelve years promi- 
nently connected with the upholstery and decor- 
ating department of J. A. Colby & Sons, Chicago, 
has joined the Chicago organization of Stroheim 
& Romann, as an assistant to S. J. Wyman. 

Ciecc—Charles L. Clegg, who has been for 
several years a member of the traveling staff of 
Elms & Sellon, Inc., recently covering Pennsyl- 
vania and parts of the South with headquarters 
in Philadelphia, relinguished his position at the 
end of the year and will hereafter represent 
Witcombe, McGeachin & Co. in the same terri- 
tory. 

BucHANAN—Frederick T. Buchanan, who 
has been a conspicuous figure in the upholstery 
trade for many years, announced last month his 
purpose to retire from active business shortly 
after the first of the year. 

Mr. Buchanan’s retirement will end a con- 
nection of a little over 39 years with the New- 
comb-Endicott Co., Detroit, over 36 years of 
which have been identified with the carpet, up- 





holstery, furniture and allied lines of home 
furnishings. For a great many years Mr. 
Buchanan has held the position of manager, hav- 
ing general supervision over the carpet and rug 
department, drapery and upholstery department, 
wall paper and decorating department, furniture 
department, and the lamp, gift and picture 
department. 

Mr. Buchanan retires for the purpose of 
taking a long-needed rest and is going to Cali- 
fornia for recreation and recuperation. He has a 
host of friends in the trade who will join in the 
hope that rest may bring about the fullest 
recuperation and restoration to complete health. 

O’BrieN—George H. O’Brien, whe has for 
a number of years been connected with New 
York’s lace curtain trade, has organized the 
Gotham Curtain Co., with factory at 64 Wash- 
ington Sq. So., New York City. He is manu- 
facturing an interesting line of scrim, marquisétte 
and net novelty curtains. 

ATKINSON—T. L. Atkinson of Atkinson, 
Wade & Co., New York, together with Mrs. 
Atkinson, sailed for Europe on the Majestic on 
December 16th. Mr. Atkinson is in search of 
new designs and fabrics in the European markets. 
He will return about February Ist. 

BripE—W. L. Bride, who has been covering 
New York State for Kay & Co., of Boston, is 
now covering Ohio and Pennsylvania. 

ScHwarz—Charles E. Schwarz is now 
showing the complete lines of the Robert Lewis 
Co. in Chicago at his temporary headquarters, 
Room 467, Palmer House. Early this Spring 
Mr. Schwarz will have a permanent office in the 
Heyworth Building. 

Hepvcres—Charles O. Hedges is now cover- 
ing New York City, New York State, and the 
New England territory for the Zenith Mills. 
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GaAITHER—G. H. Gaither has been appointed 
upholstery buyer by the John Shillito Company, 
Cincinnati, taking the place of C. C. Vosburgh, 
resigned. Mr. Gaither was formerly with Joel 
Gutman & Co., of Baltimore. 

CoLListER—Thorley Collister is now cover- 
ing the New England and New York territories 
for the New York Mattress Co. and Kay & Co. 
Mr. Collister formerly covered these territories 
for Titus Blatter & Co. 

Le Peton—W. E. Le Peton, who for the 
last six months has been showing the lines of the 
Sherwood Curtain Co., Inc., in New York Cuy 
and vicinity, New Jersey and Philadelphia, will 
extend his territory to include Baltimere and 
Washington; also New England as far north as 
Springfield, Mass. 

CoLtyer—Frank Colyer has joined the selling 
force of the W. J. Pingston Co., Inc., and will 
cover Pennsylvania and the Middle West, a 
territory which for the last eight years he has 
covered for the Loeb & Schoenfeld Co. 

Hunter—H. Hunter recently opened an 
office at 115 Chauncey Street, Boston, where he 
is showing the lines of W. T. Smith & Son, Inc. 
Mr. Hunter was for ten years with J. & J. 
Dodson, three years with Albert Graff & Co., and 
six years with the Palruba Mfg. Co. 

Majyer—C. T. Majer announces that he 
has severed his connection with the firm of C. 
Majer, textile designers, due to the necessity of 
devoting his entire time to the business of the 
Ionic Mills, of which he is a junior partner. The 
designing studios of C. Majer will be managed by 
William Davie, for the estate of the late deceased 
C. Majer. 

Be_t—Edward Bell, manager of the drapery 
department of the Jordan Marsh Co., recently 
sailed for Europe, to be gone about two months. 

Tuiet—David Thiel, upholstery buyer for 
R. H. White & Co., Boston, will sail for Europe 
on January 20th. 

Wricut—George F. Wright is now repre- 
senting Early Bros. Co. on the Pacific Coast, and 
as far East as Denver. His headquarters are at 
the Lankersham Hotel. 

Ap_er—H. J. Adler was recently appointed 
furniture buyer of the H. & S. Pogue Co., Cin- 


cinnati. He was formerly furniture buyer for 


the Newcomb-Endicott Co. 

HoLt_tanp—Patrick Holland has been ap- 
pointed to assist Albert Morse, buyer and man- 
ager of the floor covering department of Stern 
Bros. 


Mr. Holland for the past twelve years 
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has been in the floor-covering department of 
Frederick Loeser & Co., Brooklyn. 

FRALEIH—W. B. Fraleih has been appointed 
upholstery and floor covering buyer for the 
Thomas Furniture Co., Pontiac, Michigan. He 
was formerly with the J. L. Hudson Co., Detroit. 

Hicpie—A. P. Higbie has been appointed 
carpet buyer for Arnold Constable & Co. He 
was formerly with Gimbel Bros. 

SHERIFF—A. W. Sheriff succeeds A. P. 
Higbie as carpet buyer for Gimbel Bros., New 
York. 

CARLEN—A. C. Carlen has joined the inter- 
ior decorating department of the Shepard Com- 
pany, Boston. 

Ross-O’Leary—On January Ist R. H. Ross, 
of the staff of J. Kennard Sons & Co., began cov- 
ering the retail trade in Kansas, Missouri, Okla- 
homa, and Arkansas. William Daniel O’Leary, 
formerly of Claflin’s, is covering the retail trade 
in the larger cities of New England and New 
York State. 

LamBie—George Lambie has been put in 
charge of the new Cincinnati office of W. & J. 
Sloane. Mr. Lambie’s address is The Ingalls 
Building, Fourth and Vine Streets. 

BoMANN-OLIVER—On January 17th Mr. 
Bomann, of the J. H. Thorp Company, sails for 
Europe. He will be accompanied by Jasper 
Oliver. 

McKenzie—H. R. McKenzie of the Barbe- 
McKenzie Corp., made a trip, in December, ac- 
companied by Mrs. McKenzie, to Kingston, 
Jamaica, West Indies and spent a brief but en- 
joyable vacation. 





SCOTCH HOLLANDS GUARANTEED 
é FADELESS. 

yo Kinc & Son, manufacturers of window- 

shade Hollands, have affixed to their product 
the following definite guarantee: “These import- 
ed Scotch Hollands manufactured by John King 
& Son, are guaranteed absolutely fadeless from 
exposure to the sun. (Signed) John King & Son, 
Manufacturers, Glasgow, Scotland.” 





NEW TO THE INTERIOR DECORATION 
FIELD. 

beer W. D. Campbell Company, Washington, 
D. C., who have heretofore specialized in 

office furniture, have entered the interior decorat- 

ing and furnishing field. Benjamin H. Streeks, for 

several years interior decorator for W. B. Moses 

& Sons, is in charge of their new department. 


























Modern Drapery 


Series—Plate Fifteen 
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Down cushioned chaise lounge, showing the upholstering of one of the popular 


frames made by Nic. Liesenbein’s Sons. 


MODERN 


UPOLHOLSTERING 


By JoHN W. STEPHENSON. 


Continued from December UPHoLsTERer. 


This Series Began in May, 1921. 


Copyright, 1923, Clifford .& Lawton. 


HE piece of furniture illustrated in Fig. 208 

introduces into our consideration of the de- 
tails of modern upholstering the chaise lounge, 
a type not yet referred to in the series, but 
embodying in its construction practically the 
same principles as have been explained in con- 
nection with pieces already described. 

It will not, therefore, be necessary to carry 
the reader through the successive stages in the 
matter of upholstering the piece illustrated with 
the same minuteness of detail as has been fol- 
lowed where a new piece illustrated required 
instruction in upholstering methods not previ- 
ously described. 

The reader should be by this time familiar 
with the preliminary processes of upholstering, 
and in the case of the frame shown in Fig. 208A 
would know immediately how to accomplish the 
processes of . webbing, springing-up, covering 
with burlaps, building the stitched edge and 
covering with muslin up to the point indicated in 
Fig. 209. 

These processes are shown progressively in 
Fig. 210, this latter figure being self-explanatory. 

The upholstering of the arm and wing fol- 
lows methods previously described in connection 
with wing chairs and is only superficially dia- 
gramed here in order to recall the methods 
suggested. 

Fig. 211 shows the frame construction in 


skeleton with one half cut away in order that the 
various stages of upholstering may be easily 
followed. The first operation is the construction 
of the nosing around the edge of the wing and 
the inner edge of the front post of the arm con- 
taining no new principles from those described 
in connection with Figs. 94 and 95. (March, 
1922.) <A soft roll is also provided at the top 
rail as indicated in Fig. 212. 

The next step is the upholstering of the arm 
and wing up to the muslin stage indicated in 
Fig. 213. Fig. 214 also shows the webbing of 
the back for springs, this particular piece calling 
for three rows of three springs each, nine in all, 
and tied down to a height of about four inches, 
as shown in Fig. 215. 

The springs are then covered with burlaps 
and over the burlaps is laid a soft padding of hair 
which is covered with muslin, the muslin being 
stitched down across the line marked X in Fig. 
216, thus providing a slight swell over the pillow 
which fits the shape of the down cushion and 
prevents the leaving of a gap in the same way 
that the nosing of the seat is slightly raised so 
as to compensate for the curve of the under side 
of the cushion. 

The construction of the down cushion for 
both seat and back follows the methods previ- 
ously described in connection with this series, the 
seat cushion being loose and shaped to the space 
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between the arms while the back cushion extends 
down to the foundation of the seat and is back- 
sewn to the under upholstering on the depressed 
line marked X in Fig. 216. 

Too much emphasis cannot be laid on the 
necessity of keeping the upholstering of such 
pieces as the one here illustrated, soft and pliable 
in order that the greatest degree of comfort may 
be maintained. This does not, however, mean 
that what in trade parlance is termed “sloppy 
workmanship” is permissible. It is a nice accom- 
plishment to maintain the requisite degree of 
firmness with the proper down resiliency and it 
should be borne in mind always that comfort in 
furniture of this type is of greater necessity than 
extreme wear resisting durability. Furniture of 
this type is seldom abused and is purchased for 
its luxury rather than for strict utility. 





PACIFIC COAST NOTES. 
(Continued from page 74.) 
December. A number of his friends arranged a 
luncheon in his honor and after a stay of a few 
days he made a tour of the State, accompanied by 
Charles S. Darling, the Pacific Coast representa- 

tive of the firm. 

Frank Ely has returned to Breuner’s, Oak- 
land, as manager of the floor covering depart- 
ment. 

Alex. F. Ponedel, formerly with the Keith- 
O’Brien Company, Salt Lake City, has taken over 
his new duties as head of the interior decorating 
department of the City of Paris Dry Goods Com- 
pany, San Francisco. He has been succeeded at 
the Salt Lake City house by Miss A. Miksell. 

The Art Rattan Works, 475 Sutter Street, 
San Francisco, has arranged to erect a factory 
on Twenty-fourth Avenue, in the east-bay suburb 
of Oakland. Charles E. Ferrira is president and 
general manager. 

F. Simpson has been made buyer of drap- 
eries for the Pasadena Furniture Company, 
Pasadena, Cal. 

Leon Desert, formerly with the Pasadena 
Furniture Company, is now with Hamburger’s, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 

The Curtain Shop, Los Angeles, Cal., con- 
ducted under the management of Adolph Boss- 
hard, has moved into larger quarters on Grand 
Avenue. 

The John B. Holtzclaw Company, Ltd., in- 
terior decorators of Los Angeles, Cal., is prepar- 
ing to award contracts for the erection of a 
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handsome new studio at Sixth and New Hamp- 
shire Streets. The building, which will be of the 
California-Spanish type, will be ready for occu- 
pancy in the Fall of 1923. 

Walter Schleppy, of the drapery department 
of Hamburger’s, Los Angeles, Cal., is preparing 
to make his initial buying trip to the Eastern 
markets for this firm. 

The Ira F. Powers Furniture Company, 
Portland, Ore., has taken over an adjoining build- 
ing and fitted it up for work rooms and offices, 
giving much more space for selling purposes in 
the main store. 

The Standard Furniture Company of Seattle, 
Wash. recently furnished the new Elks’ Building 
at Wenatchee, Wash., the contract having been 
secured and executed by Frank R. Hyde. 

The Grote-Rankin Co., Seattle, Wash., plans 
to add a women’s wearing apparel section and 
the building is to be remodeled. The drapery 
and furniture departments will be moved to the 
upper floors. 

Frank Richold, formerly with the A. P. 
Curtain Co., Helena, Mont., is now with the Ed. 
Claussen Furniture Co., Walla Walla, Wash. 

E. M. Heflin has been made manager of the 
carpet, drapery and decorative departments of 
the Crescent Dry Goods Company, Spokane. 

Barker’s, who are erecting a new furniture 
store at Fresno, Cal., have purchased the old- 
established business of the Wormser Furniture 
Company and will occupy the quarters of this 
concern until their own building is completed. 

Baker & Chilton, of Pasadena, Cal., have 
moved into new quarters at 34 S. Raymond Ave- 
nue, where an especially fine showroom has been 
fitted up. 

Remy Fredericks has resigned as manager 
of the contract department of Hamburger’s, Los 
Angeles, and is now a member of the Fredericks- 
Tweed Co., which has opened for business at 
4961 Sunset Boulevard. 

Everett P. Babcock has retired from the 
interior decorating firm of Babcock & Peets, 
Portland, Ore. 

McComb & Hamilton, interior decorators, 
of Seattle, Wash., have dissolved partnership 
and the business in the future will be conducted 
by Henrietta H. Hamilton. Miss McComb will 
continue the New York end of the business. 

J. O. Sproule has been appointed buver of 
draperies and kindred lines for Rhodes Bros., 
Tacoma, Wash. 


T. A. CHuRCH. 
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“BEAUTIFUL WINDOWS.” 


i ies Talbert-Whitmore Co., Los Angeles, have 
recently brought out a 72-page booklet enti- 
tled “Beautiful Windows,” by John P. Whitmore. 
It is composed mostly of excellent illustrations of 
exteriors and interiors containing handsomely 
planned and decorated windows, many of which 
should serve as inspiration to architects and 
interior decorators. 





BETTER WINDOW SHADES IN DEMAND 
 * aseaien from the jobbers importing Holland 

shade cloth indicate that there is a large 
demand for window shades of the better qualities 
and shades that harmonize with the newer ideas 
in window draping. Felix J. McCosker, Ameri- 
can representative for William O’Hanlon & Co., 
Manchester, England, announces that in his pres- 
ent line there is a large assortment of colors, pat- 
terns and sizes in the better grade window shade 
cloths. 


NOVEL PORTIERES DISPLAYED. 
ovens new in portieres is being brought 

out by the American Pile Fabric Co. These 
are of embossed velour measuring two and one- 
half yards by fifty inches with a border on both 
sides and the bottom, or with one side plain and 
the other side embossed or with both sides 
embossed. 

To go with them, this company is making 
Dutch curtains and table scarves to match. The 
complete line is on display at the showrooms of 
Luth & Powers, New York. 








CHARAK FURNITURE CO. ENLARGES. 
flocs Charak Furniture Co., Boston, has had to 

enlarge its factory and has therefore moved 
its finishing and trimming rooms to another 
building at 91 Wareham Street. This gives them 
a space of over 10,000 square feet, which will be 
in charge of Estey Charak. The main office will 
remain at its present location, 65 Wareham 
Street. 


UNITED TRIMMING CO.’S SALESMEN. 
A GREATLY extended line of trimmings for the 
drapery, art, lampshade and upholstery 
trades is now being shown by the United Trim- 
ming Company. For this concern Thomas J. 
Atchison will cover the Middle West; George 
H. Hughes will cover New York and New Eng- 
land; and H. B. Bacon the Pacific Coast. S. E. 
Friedrich and Herman Knaster will take care of 
New York City and the Metropolitan section. 








W. J. PINGSTON CO., INC. SHOWING 
DUPLEX SILKS. 
J. Pincston Co., Inc., announce that they 
¢ have acquired their own silk mill, and are 
now featuring a line of duplex silks, in conjunc- 
tion with their line of novelty fringe curtains. 
This firm was recently incorporated. Jules F. 
Kahn is President and Treasurer; J. J. McDon- 
ough is Manager. Raymond H. Lee, formerly of 
P. K. Wilson & Son, Inc., is covering New Eng- 
land and New York State. Frank Colyer, for- 
merly of the Loeb & Schoenfeld Co., has the 
territory in Pennsylvania and the Middle West. 
J. J. Kenny covers New Jersey and Long Island; 
and J. J. McDonough, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Washington, and the larger stores of New York 
City. 





DECORATORS’ SOCIETY ELECTS 
OFFICERS. 


A’ THE annual meeting of the Society of In- 

terior Decorators on January 8th, the fol- 
lowing officers were elected for the ensuing year: 
Frank W. Richardson, president; Francis Leny- 
gon, vice-president ; Louis Schmitt, treasurer; L. 
R. Kaufman, secretary; T. Atkins Tout, chair- 
man of the executive committee, class 1923-24, 
Paul J. Baumgarten and Frank B. Conover, class 
1924-25; William Copley and William Kimbel, 
class 1925-26; Edouard Fermon and William 
Sloane Coffin. 





NEWS OF THE INDUSTRY. 
yam H. HorstMann & Co., will, on 


February Ist, remove their New York 
salesroom to 440 Fourth Avenue. 


HE Moss Rose Mpc. Co. have recently in- 
corporated for $1,200,000. 


| sgaeaceean & Gop have removed their New 
- York offices to the Croisic Building, 220 
Fifth Avenue. 


To Royat Curtain Co. has removed to 
larger quarters in their building at 1133 
Broadway, New York. 


F. ScHELLING, lace curtain importer and 

* manufacturer, who has been for a number 

of years at 79 Fifth Avenue, will shortly remove 

to 100 Fifth Avenue, where he has taken new 
quarters. 
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UGENE NEUMAIER has announced to the trade 
E that as of January Ist he has admitted to 
partnership Seymour Mayer and Adolph Neu- 
maier, the firm as reorganized to be known as 
Eugene Neumaier & Co., and to continue business 
at the same address. 


6 kw BLaTTerR & Co. announce the following 
changes in their organization: After January 
H. H. Wykom, manager of the Chicago office, 
will join the bedding department in New York. 
M. A. Dowes, manager of the St. Louis office, 
will take Mr. Wykom’s place in Chicago, and 
Ralph R. Smith, formerly with William Simpson 
& Co., will undertake the management of the St. 
Louis office. 





HERE AND THERE IN THE TRADE. 


The People’s Store, Charleston, W. Virginia, has 
been incorporated for $250,000. Joseph Schwab is one 
of the incorporators. 

Henry Erichs Co., Inc., Mineola, N. 
ment store, has incorporated for $50,000. 

The Paris Drapery House, Inc., San Diego, Cali- 
fornia, has incorporated for $150,000. 

The Akron Mattress Mfg. Co., Akron, Ohio, manu- 
facturing mattresses, upholstered furniture, and home 
furnishings, have issued a block of shares of no par 
stock, and $200,000 preferred stock. 

The Bon Marche, Asheville, N. Carolina, have 
erected a half million dollar building which will provide 
a thoroughly modern home for this old established 
concern, 

Lit Bros. Department Store, Philadelphia, has voted 
an increase of capital stock to $10,000,000. 

J. Samuels & Bro., Inc., operating with the Outlet 
Co., large department store in Providence, have in- 
creased their capital stock from $3,500,000 to $5,200,000. 
The Samuels Land Company, affiliated with the same 
company, has increased its capital from $300,000 to 
$1,500,000. 

The S. Sweet Co., Vis Alia, California, has just 
completed a new store at a cost of $175,000. They now 
have a selling space of 54,744 square feet. The drapery 
buyer is F. J. Gray. 

The William H. Block Co., Indianapolis, announces 
an increase in their capital stock of $1,500,000. 

The stock-holders of the Denver Dry Goods Co. 
propose to increase the capital stock of the Company 
from $500,000 to $5,000,000, to be divided into 50,000 
shares, par value $100 per share. 

Oransky & Sons department store, Des Moines, 
Iowa, have leased an entire quarter block at the corner 
of Fifth and Walnut Streets, with the intention of erect- 
ing an eight-story department store building within the 
next two years. 

_ The stuckholders of the Woodward & Lothrop Co., 
Washington, D. C., voted an increase of capital stock 
from $1,500,000 to $4,500,000. 

D. Mesiti Co., 2 Hancock St., Charlestown. Mass., 


antique furniture and upholstery, has been incorporated 
for $60 } 


Y., a depart- 


Nathan Furniture & Carpet Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 
has been incorporated for $50,000. 

Hahn Furniture Co., 6285 Frankstown Ave., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., has been incorporated for $110.000. 

Tanner Merc. Co., Douglas, Ga., department store, 
has been incorporated for $25,000. 

Saul Wolfson Dry Goods Co., Inc., San Antonio, 
Texas, has been incorporated for $100,000. 
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Joseph Szold & Son, Peoria, IIL, have incorporated 
for $600,000, to operate department stores in Peoria, 
Lewistown, and Glassford, IIL. 

Oscar A. Lundgren Co., Boston, has incorporated 
for $75,000, to deal in upholstered goods of all kinds. 

H. Z. Mallen & Co., Chicago, manufacturers of fur- 
niture and house furnishings, have incorporated for 
$1,000,000. This company will take over the business 
of M. W. Mallen, now trading as the H. Z. Mallen Co. 


OBITUARY 





JEAN TOURNIER. 
EAN TOURNIER, the designer, died of pneu- 
monia January 9th, at his home in Passaic, 
N. J. Mr. Tournier was sixty-three years old. 
He was born in France, and came to this country 
about twenty years ago. For a short time he 
manufactured upholstered goods in Philadelphia. 


Davip G. SMITH. 


és many friend: of David G. Smith, of the 
Smith-Ramsey Embroidery Co., Philadelphia, 
will be pained to learn of his death at his home, 
Camp Hill, Pa., on Sunday, January 7th. 


Morris SCHLESINGER. 


Ms SCHLESINGER, president of M. Schles- 
inger, Inc., died from pneumonia on Sun- 
day, January 7th, and was buried on the afternoon 
of the 9th. Mr. Schlesinger was a young man, 
being only thirty-six years old. He is survived 
by a wife and two children. 


ISADORE DREYFUS. 


fee death of Isadore Dreyfus on December 
22nd removes one of the veteran uphoistery 
salesmen. Mr. Dreyfus was at one time a promi- 
nent upholstery trimming manufacturer in this 
city, being associated with his brother as Dreyfus 
Bros. After his firm went out of business he 
traveled West for E. C. Carter & Son, and after 
fifty years on the road retired a few years ago. 
He had many warm friends throughout the trade. 
At the time of his death he was living with his 
daughter in Brooklyn. He was seventy-nine 
years of age. 
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Advertisements under this heading, Five Cents a word. Minimum 
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DESIGNER AND DECORATOR desires connection 
with either furniture, interior decorator, or lace cur- 
tain concern. Can do pen and ink drawing, water color 
and pencil. 
terer. 


Address “Pen and Ink,” care The Uphols- 
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WANTED, CAPABLE MAN to take charge of whole- 
sale drapery department in Middle Western city. One 
who has had good retail experience in Middle West 
preferred. Address, “Middle Western City,” care The 
Upholsterer. 
FOR SALE—Upholstered furniture manufacturing 
business. Owner deceased. Address “New York 
State,” care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—EXPERIENCED OUTSIDE CARPET 
and linoleum layer. One who can do drapery work. 
Write at once. Address The Spring-Holzwarth Co., 
Alliance, Ohio. 
I AM OPEN for position with house requiring services 
of manager and decorative salesman. Conversant 
with high class residential and public contracting for 
interior decorating wall fabrics; floor coverings and 
drapery. Mutual understanding will lead to good con- 
nections. Prefer Northwest. Immediate change is not 
necessary. Address “Escaro,” care The Upholsterer. 
WOMAN with New York decorating experience wishes 
connection with reliable firm outside of New York. 
Best references. Address “L. F.,” care The Upholsterer. 
WE WOULD like to hear from responsible men and 
women capable of placing fine Oriental rugs, antique 
and modern tapestries. Excellent stock to draw from, 
liberal terms; correspondence invited. H. Michaelyan, 
Inc., 2 West 47th Street, New York City. 


INTERIOR DECORATOR wishes to get in touch with 
firm equipped to do a decorating business in all its 
branches; thoroughly experienced to handle fine trade; 
commercialized-executive ability. Available in March. 
Department stores. Address “March,” care The Up- 
holsterer. 
WELL KNOWN UPHOLSTERY jobbing house wants 
to act as selling agents for a mill manufacturing 
tapestries or velours. New York and Eastern territory. 
Terms arranged to suit. Address “Jobbing,” care The 
Upholsterer. 
BUYER OF DRAPERIES, lamps, etc., is open for 
position. Now buying for large high-class store in 
Middle West. Address “Similar,” care The Upholsterer. 


WANTED—MILL AGENCY for New York City and 
the East for upholstery and drapery fabrics or allied 
lines. Address “Mill Agency,” care Thg Upholsterer. 
GOOD, PRACTICAL CUTTER and draper, able to 
measure, sketch and install work, is open for posi- 
tion. Address “Install,” care The Upholsterer. 
DRAPERY SALESMEN—Men who can combine dec- 
orative ability with practical selling experience. 
Apply by letter stating salary and references, or in per- 
son to W. B. Moses & Sons, Washington, D. C. 
DESIGNER AND INTERIOR DECORATOR would 
like to connect with first-class firm in city of not less 
than 75,000. Address “First-Class,” care The Uphols- 
terer. 
WE DESIRE to employ a thoroughly capable drapery 
man to take charge of our special order drapery and 
fabric department. We are only interested in a man of 
thorough experience with the finest type of drapery 
work. John A. Colby & Sons, 129 North Wabash Ave- 
nue, Chicago, Il. 
UPHOLSTERY SALESMAN, age 32, desires to con- 
nect with reliable retail house as head of stock in 
curtain department. Has twelve years’ experience in 
this line. Address “Stock,” care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—INTERIOR DECORATOR who has the 
experience and ability to execute work for the medium 
and better homes. A splendid opportunity presents it- 
self for a progressive man in our interior decorating 
department. The city of Akron, with its 208,000 popu- 
lation and its immediate territory of 50,000 more, has 
untold possibilities in the interior decorating field. If 
you have made a record of achievement in this line of 
work, we shall be pleased to correspond with you 
regarding full details. Address all replies to the atten- 
tion of Mr. F. J. Hardesty, The C. H. Yeager Com- 
pany, Akron, Ohio. 
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WANTED—A FORELADY and Cutter. One used to 

draperies, bed-spreads, etc. All-around man or wo- 
man; woman preferred. One able to govern, control, 
and manage. Small salary to begin, but wonderful 
future. Address “Forelady,” care The Upholsterer. 
POSITION WANTED as upholstery and drapery 

salesman in New York City and vicinity by American 
christian, aged 30. Five years selling experience in 
New York City and vicinity and on the road. Address 
“American,” care The Upholsterer. 


WANTED 


Carpet and Drapery Department Buyer and 
Manager. Must be capable of taking entire 
charge. A very unusual opportunity for an 
‘active and aggressive man with proper experience. 


J. F. STAMPFER CO., Dubuque, Iowa 











Exceptional Opportunity — 


Henry Goldthorp Co., Station E., Philadel- 
phia, Manufacturers of Upholstered Fabrics 
and Draperies, require the services of a high 
class experienced salesman. Must be ac- 
quainted with manufacturers of upholstered 
furniture, jobbers of upholstery fabrics, 
department store trade, able to establish St. 
Louis office and cover adjacent territory. 
Extensive line values. Wholehearted co- 
operation to back first class salesmanship. 
Drawing account and commission. Write 
full confidence. 
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Fauser, Gustave M., 373 4th Ave. (Madison Square 3642)....... 48h 
Kuenemenn, Harry, Patereda; IN. J. okies ccWeccccscvccvcwlscval 48 
Mensee, ~ Cig, DON No o Ko Od ven chine Uo mubbeacebeeieccact 32 
FEATHERS AND DOWN 
Northern Feather Works, Newark, N. J...........ccccccccccccs 138 





CRETONNES 
Barbe-McKenzie Corp., 5th Ave., B’way-2lst St. (Ash. 7363).... 52 
Braverman & Weiss, Inc., 868 B’way (Stuyv. 8844)............. 48 
Butterfield, Fred., & Co., Inc., 361 B’way (Franklin 4389)....... 48g 
Caro & Upright, 717 Market St., Sam Francisco...........+.+.++ 50 
Claflins, Inc., 224 Church St. (Canal 4600).........-..eeeeeeenes 55 
Colony Mills, Inc., 170 5th Ave. (Gramercy 3796).........++0+- 44 
Elms & Sellon, 906 B’way (Ashland 1810).............sseeeeee- 13 
Fairclough & Gold, Inc., 220 5th Ave. (Madison Square 3424)... 45 
Field, Marshall, & Co., Chicago (Watkins 2000)..............6-- 35-37 
Foster, F. A., & Co., Inc., 215 4th Ave. (Stuyv. 2116).......... 43 
Hubert, Moulton & Co., Inc., 43 East 19th St. (Stuyv. 8472).... 30 
James, T. M., & Co., 20 West 22d St. (Gramercy 2767).......... 12 
Johnson & Faulkner, No. Union Sq. (Stuyvesant 4850).......... - 60 
Klepper, Louis, 113 E. 18th St. (Stuyv. 4819).........-+---2+0-- 48f 
Lee, Arthur H., & Sons, Inc., 2 West 47th St. (Bryant 6861).... 2 
Lee, Behrens & Co., Inc., 29 West 38th St. (Fitz Roy 3789)...... 25 
Loeb & Schoenfeld Co., 27 West 23d St. (Gramercy 0507)........ 41 
Loveman Bros., 892 Broadway (Stuyvesant 8157)..........-+.+++ 8 
Magee, C. J., & Co., 315 4th Ave. (Gramercy 2730)............. 36 
Miller Bros., 11 East 26th St. (Madison Square 2477)........-. 24 
Mills & Gibb Corp., 286 4th Ave. (Ashland 1380)............+.++ 48b 
Montague & Co., Inc., 141 4th Ave. (Ashland 2294)............. 53 
Morton Sundour Co., Inc., 354 Fourth Ave. (Madison Sq. 6287).. 23 
Nottingham Lace Wks., 17 W. 17th St. (Chelsea 9257).......... 42 
Riverdale Mfg. Co., 20 E. 20th St. (Stuyv. 8940)............+4.- 48e 
Rogers, M. H., Inc., 912 B’way (Ashland 7660).............++-+ 14 
Schneider’s Sons, Peter, & Co., Inc., 20 E. 20th St. (Stuyv. 8818) 28 
Schumacher, F., & Co., 60 W. 40th St. (Longacre 7240)......... 5 
Stroheim & Romann, 730 5th Ave. (Circle 2550)..........-00-6- 59 


Thorp, J. H., & Co., Inc., 4th Ave. & 19th St. (Stuyv. 6120).... 48 
Witcombe-McGeachin & Co., 20 W. 37th St. (Fitz Roy 0236).... 16 


MADRAS, CRETE, ETC. 
Barbe-McKenzie Corp., 5th Ave., B’way-21st St. (Ash. 7363).... 52 


Bartmann & Bixer, Inc., 132 5th Ave. (Watkins 8050)........... 60 
Billwiller Bros., 315 4th Ave. (Gramercy 1392)............ee0---> 30 
Bromley Mfg. Co., 141 5th Ave. (Ashland 7232)............045-5- 12 
Caro & Upright¥17 Market St., San Francisco...............-+ 50 
Carter, E. C., & Sons, 912 B’way (Ashland 7516)............... 26 
Elms & Sellon, 906 B’way (Ashland 1810).................2.4: 13 
Emden & Wormser, 43 East 19th St. (Stuyvesant 8690)......... 36 
Field, Marshall & Co., Chicago (Watkins 2000)................. 35-37 
Ionic Mills, Philadelphia (Murray Hill 4262)..................4- 11 
James, T. M., & Co., 20 West 22d St. (Gramercy 2767).......... 12 
Lee, Mortimer M., 16 West 39th St. (Fitz Roy 6069)........... 20 
Lewis, Robert, Co., Frankford, Philadelphia (Stuyv. 1766)....... 32 
Loveman Bros., 892 Broadway (Stuyvesant 8157)...............- 8 
Miller Bros., 11 East 26th St. (Madison Square 2477)........... 24 
Montague & Co., Inc., 141 5th Ave. (Ashland 2294)............ 53 
Morton Sundour Co., Inc., 354 Fourth Ave. (Madison Sq. 6287).. 23 
Moss Rose Mfg. Co., Philadelphia (Ashland 2354).............. 7 
Nottingham Lace Wks., 17 W. 17th St. (Chelsea 9257).......... 42 
Orinoka Mills, 18th Street and 4th Ave. (Stuyv. 4152).......... 55 
Rosenthal, Findlay & McDonald, Inc., 288 4th Ave. (Ash. 7856).. 54 
Ryer & Cashel, 11 East 22d St. (Ashland 1688)................. 36 
Smith, W. T. & Son, Inc., Philadelphia (Madison Square 6409).. 22 
Stead & Miller Co., Philadelphia (Stuyvesant 8654)............. 29 
Witcombe-McGeachin & Co., 20 W. 37th St. (Fitz Rey 0236).... 16 
Zenith Mills, Inc., Philadelphia (Madison Square ¢) Sh si PKS 33 


TEXTILE EMBOSSERS 
American Textile Embossing Co., 133 Wooster St. (Spring 1584).. 24 


PLUSH AND VELOUR MANUFACTURERS 
American Pile Fabric Co., Frankford, Pa. (Gramercy 7067)..... 48f 
Baker, A. T., Co., 41 Union Sq. (Stuyvesant 2343).......... eovk: 16 
Bennett & Aspden Co., Manayunk, Philadelphia (Gramercy 6960).. 18 
Blumenthal & Co., Inc., Sidney, 395 4th Ave. (Mad. Sq. 1250)... 56 


Cheney Bros., 4th Ave. and 18th St. (Stuyvesant 0780)...... 16a-16b 
Field, Marshall & Co., Chicago (Watkins 2000)...........--+++- 35-37 
Kaufman Plush Co., Philadelphia (Ashland 7856)..............- 30 
Kessel & Haber, 20 E. 20th St. (Stuyvesant $414).............. 38 
Massachusetts Mohair Plush Co., Boston.............6....003-- 16 
Merrimack Mfg. Co., Lowell, Mass. (Worth 3392).............. 27 
Pearson & Co., Fred, 95 Madison Ave. (Mad. Sq. 1830)......... 38 
Pennsylvania Textile Mills, 295 Sth Ave. (Lexington 3140)....-. 17 


Zimmerman, John & Sons, Inc., Philadelphia......... Se 24 





